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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE CLERGYMAN. 


April 10th.— A whole week has passed, and ; tle for him whose mission is from Heaven, 
I have not been called upon to dry a single ; But in the hour of affliction, when human 


tear, nor to rack my mind for words of conso- 
lation to soothe the grief of a single mourner. 
Happygrest from painful labor! When has a 
week rolled by without its scenes of human 
wretchedness ? It has been long, very long. 
My people too often neglect to make me a 
sharer in their joys—but never forget me when 


stricken by the iron hand of affliction. To-day ° 


I am passed in the street with a bow of frigid 
politeness—to-morrowd am sought with eager 
and-anxious interest. Why this change? A 


lovely child has, perhaps, suddenly fallen, like ° 


a half opened bud from its stem, and those 
who held it in their bosoms as a treasure of 
priceless worth, are inconsolable, 
wealth, their pride, their social standing are 
now as nothing. These cannot bring back 
their lost one, nor quiet the troubled heavings 
of their stricken hearts. Sick, and sad, with 
fainting spirits, they turn from earthly sources 
of comfort, and lift their tearful eyes upward. 
Then I am thought of. Then the minister.in 
holy things is summoned; and then, words of 
him who yesterday was of little consideration, 
are listened to and rested upon, as links restor- 
ing the suddenly severed connection between 
them and the spirit of their child, which has 
gone up to its Father in heaven. 

And so, in all the varied calamities that 
reach the prosperous and happy. While the 
sun shines down from an unclouded sky, they 
are satisfied with earthly things, and care lit- 
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weakness is felt, and the sinking heart realizes 
the insufficiency and vanity of earthly good, 
how quickly is he thought of and _ turned to 
with eager, yearning confidence ! 
‘But this is wrong. This is murmuring. 
This comes from self, weak, vain, complain- 
ing self; and has in it nothing of the true 
spirit of my office. For their indifference to 
eternal things, as a minister of the Lord, I 
ought to grieve; but not because I am forgot- 
ten in the hour of prosperity. If I would fol- 
low in the footsteps of my Master, I must not 
set my affections on the good things of earth, 
nor murmur if honors and flattering attentions 
be notpaid to me. I ought to be happy in the 


> consideration, that to me is given the high 


privilege of drying the tears of the mourner; 
of pouring the oil and wine of consolation into 
the ear of the afflicted; of lifting up the bowed 
down; of comforting those with heavenly 
consolations who have lost all of earthly bles- 
sedness. How sacred is the office confided to 
me !—It is the highest and holiest that is given 
unto man. And yet, how often dol find my- 
self all forgetful of my solemn obligations.— 
How often do I turn away dissatisfied with the 
sweet reward that ever attends the unselfish 
discharge of duty, and pine for the grosser de- 
lights of mere natural life! Alas! How utterly 
unfitted am I for the holy office that has been 
confided to me. Pure spiritual principles 
should govern me under all circumstances. 
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Natural life, should ever be made the minister , and ask the favor of a visit. Will you go with 
and sustainer of spiritual life. But how often } me to see a sick, perchance, a dying woman !” 
do I have to lament that the very opposite As he said this, his voice quivered and 
state prevails! How often do I sadly realize ; choked; but he instantly regained his self- 
that I am but a man, by nature weak, vain and } possession, though evidently with a strong ef- 
selfish! When will I ° .} fort. 

; A m ‘ ‘ i «I am the servant of Him,” I replied, « who 
May 20.—After a lapse of more than a } loves all his children with surpassing tender- 
month, resume my Diary Itis not often that } ness. Whose ear is ever open to their cry. 
so long a time passes without a record. How } Whose hand is ever extended to help them. 
have my repining spirits been rebuked in the } As His servant, therefore,I strive to do his 
last few weeks! Blessed, indeed, is the lot of him will.” 
who offers consolation, compared with his,; «You will go then?” 





who, in deep affliction, bows his head upon « Oh, yes,’ I said, «and*with pleasure, if I 
his bosom and receives it! can be the instrument of any good.” 

While still engaged in penning the last re- The stranger sat silent for a short time, and 
cord of my thoughts and feelings, a domestic } then remarked, half aside— 

; ; 

opened the door of my study, and said that a «I don’t suppose you can do much good. 
gentleman was below and wished to see me. { But we will see.” A moment or two passed, 

« Did he give his name?” I asked. and then he said, with much earnestness ir 


« No, sir. He is at the door, and wishes to 
see you there.” 

«Tell him to walk up into my study; and 
say to him that I am alone.” 


his tone and manner, « You spoke, just now, 
with the most perfect confidence of being the 
servant of a Being whom you have never seen. 
A spiritual Being, if any Being at all, and, 
In a few moments I heard footsteps ascend- therefore, invisible to natural eyes, and 
ing the stairs. My door was again opened, unperceived by any sense of the body. 
and a stranger entered. He was a slender, ; How, then, do you know Him? How do you 
but well built man, rather above than below | perceive Him? How can you speak confident- 
the medium height. His hair was black, shad- } ly of being His servant? Sir! To be able, thus, 
ing a high, pale forehead,—his eyes dark, pen- } to speak with undoubting faith of oe 
etrating and restless. As he came in, with a 
firm step, and something lofty and dignified in ; 
his air, I arose and advanced a few paces to } and he arose somewhat hurriedly, as if he felt 
meet him. ; conscious of having betrayed himself too far— 
« Mr. R——,I believe?” he said, his com- } «I must not tarry here. Can I ask the favor 
pressed lips parting, as a feeble smile wreathed } of your immediate attendance upon my wife?” 


world and its great Ruler, if such there be, I 
would lay down, cheerfully, my life! But?— 


around them. In a few minutes I was ready to accompany 
«That is my name, and I have the pleasure } him. We walked, in silence, for about ten 
of meeting Mr. ——?” minutes, and then paused at the door ofa 
« Enfield,” he returned, bowing with easy } moderate sized, genteel residence. On enter- 
politeness. ing this, I was shown into a tastefully furnished 


I offered him a chair, which he accepted. } parlor, with pictures of exquisite finish upon 
He then sat silent for some moments, seem- } the walls, books of various kinds, mostly philo- 
ingly embarrassed. At length he said, with a ; sophical and historical, upon a centre table, 
slight hesitation in his manner, — and busts and other specimens of art arranged 

«I have, all my life, been disposed to think } about the room. Here Mr. Enfield left me for 
lightly of men of your profession. Perhaps I} about five minutes, during which time I had 
have had cause. But no matter. I am, at } leisure to form some idea of his taste and 
last, driven to you, as a Minister. Not for } habits of mind from what I saw around me. 
myself, however, but for one who has looked } The impression was decidedly favorable. At 
to me and confided in me for many years—my } the end of the period just mentioned, he came 
wife. At her earnest request I went with her } down stairs, and asked me to walk up with 
a few times, to hear you preach. That was } him into his wife’s chamber. I arose and fol- 
some months ago. Since then she has not } lowed, as he .ed the way, and in a few mo- 
been able to go out; and now, she has become } ments entered the apartment. Half reclining 
so restless and anxious in mind, and so desi- } upon a sofa,and supported by pillows, I found 
rous to see you, and converse with you, that I } a young woman, whose appearance deeply in- 
have yielded, I must own, with no slight reluc- ; terested me. She was tall in person, but much 
tance, to her wish that I should call upon you, attenuated, evidently by disease. Her face 
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was hot an ordinaryone. Aneye,so calm, so 
dark, so penetrating, so full of concealed fire, 
I have rarely met. A nose, slightly acquiline, 


yet scarcely enough so, to destroy thé chaste | 


Grecian contour of her face—most exquisitely 
formed lips and cunin, about which rested a 


slight expression of hauteur, and a pure white } 


brow, rising high and full above all, gave to 
her countenance a peculiar attractiveness. I 
at once recognized her face. 


months before. 
but remained in her reclining attitude, while 
her husband presented me. She smiled faintly 


for my kind and prompt attendance. 
nearly a minute afterwards, a deep, and, to all 
of us, embarrassing silence followed. 


She did not rise as I came in, { 


At | 
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length she said, in a voice meant to be calm, ° 


but which was far from being so at first— 


« At my desire, Mr. Enfield has trespassed ° 


upon you so far as to ask you to visit an uiter 
stranger. We have been, for years, searchers 
after trath. Sometimes it has seefhed within 
our grasp; and then, it has again and again 
eluded our outstretched hands. We have ex- 
amined system afier system of philosophy, and 
creed after creed of religion. 
has ever,seemed about to reveal herself, she 
has aif veiled from us her soul-cheering 
countenance. Of late, my mind has become 
strangely anxious on this subject. Some 
months ago, my husband and myself went to 
hear you preach a few times. Since then, I 
have had a constant desire to see you and con- 
verse with you. Within a few days, this de- 
sire, like my anxiety for truth in regard to an- 
other life, if such a life, indeed there be, has 
daily increased. May I, then, ask you for the 
indubitable evidence, if there really be any, of 
the existence of a spiritual world, and spiritu- 


al beings, neither of which can be perceived ; 


by the bodily senses, those ministers to us of 
truth—-those avenues of intelligence to the 
soul ?” 


My questioner looked me intently in the | 


face, as she preferred her enquiry, and then 


But, while truth ° 


> Lasked this question. 
> fully— 

as she took my extended hand, and thanked me ; 
For } 
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who is the Source of all wisdom, that I might 
become an humble instrument in his hands for 
the communication of truth to one of his 
anxiously enquiringcreatures. Then my mind 
grew calm, and light gradually broke in upon 
me. 

« What idea have you formed of the soul 1? 
Of your own soul, for instance?” I asked. 


; « Is it sublimated matter, or something distinct 
I had seen her, : 
and remarked her presence in church some } 


from matter; something not governed by ma- 
terial laws ?” 

There was a pause of some moments after 
Then she said, thought- 


«The soul cannot be sublimated matter. 
That point we have long since clearly settled 
in our minds. No chemical sublimations have 
ever produced life. The soul must be some- 
thing distinct from matter, with power to act 
upon matter. And by way of designating it 
from matter, we call it spiritual. The soul, 
then, is a spiritual substance, contra-distin- 
guished from the body as a material sub- 
stance.” 

« Then you have a spiritual body as well as 
a natural body ?” 

« Yes, so it would seem,” was replied, after 
a few moments thoughtful hesitation. 

« A spiritual body, which is really a sub- 
stantial body,—-not a mere evanestent breath 
or vapor,—with power to act upon organized 
matter, and control it at will ?” 

«To that, my mind readily assents,” was 
the calm reply. 

« Then, is it not plain, that within the natu- 
ral visible world, if you may so call it, of your 
body, exists your soul as a spiritual world? 
Or, to make the proposition broader: Within 
the natural bodies of all men, which form a 
visible world, exist spiritual bodies which 


- form a spiritual and invisible world? This, I 


paused, with her eyes still upon-me, for a re- » 


ply. Idon’t know why, but I felt embarrassed 
at the position in which I found myself unex- 
pectedly placed. I felt a strange weakness 


and want of ability to answer intelligibly the : 


interrogatories that had been made. Itried to 
recall my theological science, bearing upon 
the evidences of Christianity, and the proofs 
from nature and revelation of the being and 
character of God, but my memory proved un- 
true to her trusts. In my extremity, I looked 
p and earnestly prayed to be taught of Him 


? 


doubt not, your mind will readily admit.” 

She paused for a long time, after I had 
ceased speaking. At length, she said— 

« You open up to me a new world of ideas, 
dim, and but half defined though they be, yet 


} causing my soul to tremble eagerly as it 


reaches forward in the effort to perceive their 
full meaning. Yes! The soul must exist in 
the body as a cause—-a wonderful and potent 
cause. But how does it exist? How does it 
act upon the body? I will it, and instantly my 
hand is raised. Strange effect from apparently 
so inadequate a cause! J cannot understand 
it.” 

This last sentence was uttered in a tone of 
despondency. 

« Does not this wonderful, yet incomprehen- 


- sible obedience of the body to the mind—an 
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obedience so perfect and so willing—indicate . 


a cause still higher up in the scale of exist- 
ence than the mind itself? If the mind were 


self-originated, or self existent, it would un- ° 
derstand fully the whole problem which now 
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so bewilders your thoughts and eludes your } 


closest scrutiny. But its ignorance of the 


laws which connect mind and matter, ts the > 


unanswerable testimony against its self origi- 
nation. 

«I can feel the force of that position,” Mrs. 
Enfield said. «But who or what is the power 


that formed the mind, and by that the body, as ° 


a wonderful perfect machine through which to 
act? That is the great question I would have 
answered.” 

« A man can receive nothing unless it be 
given him from Heaven,” I replied, looking 
steadily into her face. «That I am well as- 
sured is the truth. We cannot, by search- 
ing, find out God. We cannot know him un- 
less he reveal himself to us. And he has re- 
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vealed himself to the world so fully that all ; 


may know him. He has not left us to grope 
our way in darkness. His sun shines as 
brightly for the eyes of our inward, as for the 
eyes of our outward man.” 


«If he have revealed himself to you, tell : 


me who and what he is,” were the solemnly 
uttered words that fell upon my ear, asI closed 
my last sentence. 

«God is love,” I replied, almost involunta- 
rily. 

« Love! Love of what ?” 

« God is essential goodness.” 

« Ah! Goodness! And we are his crea- 
tures ?” 

« Yes. Weare thecreatures of His hands.” 

«And if He is essential goodness, He must 
love the works of his hand.” 

« And He does love them—not with a hu- : 
man and finite love; but with a divine and | 
infinite love.” 

«Then he must desire their 16h I 

“He does.” 

« But we are not happy. How is that?” 

«If formed by One who is goodness itself, 
and thus images of our Maker, and we turn 
away from Him, and wander off into strange 
regions, where we cannot see His face, how } 
can we be happy? The plant, when robbed of 3 
the bright sunshine, droops. And the soul 
that cannot feel the Divine presence as a sun 
whose light and heat is the very source of its 
life, must droop, likewise. The very unhap- 
piness you feel, is a natural consequence of 
your state. And this provision of pain, is a 
merciful one. Its end is to lead you to the 
Great Physician.” 
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Thus I went on, opening up gradually to her 
mind, that I saw to be acute and philosophi- 
cal, the truth in regard to the existence of a 
Spiritual World, and especially the leading 
truth of all—that God is—and that He is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him. I 
found far less difficulty than I had at first ex- 
pected. My mind was calm throughout the 
whole discussion—never once becoming lost 
in dim, inextricable mazes. At first, my allu- 
sion to the Bible as the revealed Word of God, 
was received with anair of repugnance. But 
I repeated a few passages that applied per- 
fectly to her state of mind, and this repug- 
nance seemed to pass away. I kept repeat- 
ing passage after passage, until she began to 
listen with an air of deep attention. Seeing 
this, I took from my pocket a small Bible and 
opening at the Psalms, read the first Chapter 
that met my eye: 

« As the heart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God. My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
when shall I come and appear before God? 
My tears have been my meat day and night, 
while they continually say unto me, Where is 
now thy God? When I remember these things, 
I pour out my soul in me: for I had gone with 
the multitude; I went with them to the house 
of God, with the voice of joy and praise, with 
a multitude that kept holy-day. Whyart thou 
cast down O my soul! And why art thou dis- 
quieted in me? Hope thou in God; for I shall 
yet praise him for the help of his countenance. 
O my God, my soul is cast down within me: 
therefore will I remempber thee from the land 
of Jordan, and of the Hermonites, from the 
hill Mizar. Deep calleth unto deep at the 
noise of thy water-spouts: all thy waves and 
thy billows are gone over me. Yet the Lord 
will command his Joving kindness in the day- 
time, and in the night his song shall be with 
me, and my prayer unto the God of my life. I 
will say unto God my rock, why hast thou for- 
gotten me? Why go I mourning because of 
the oppression of the enemy? As with a 
sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach 
me; while they say daily unto me, Where is 


» thy God? Why art thou cast down O my soul! 


and why art thou disquieted in me? Hope 
thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, who 
is the health of my countenance, and my God.” 

As I closed the book and looked up, I saw 
that the head of Mrs. Enfield was resting upon 
her hand and her face partly concealed from 
my view. She did not speak or move for 
sometime. At length she withdrew her hand, 
and I perceived a tear glistening on her dark 
eyelash. 
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; her husband. He neither looked, nor spoke 
and strangely affecting in what you have just an objection. Indeed, his face was turned 
read,” she remarked, with a slight tremulous- ; away, and so completely in shadow, that its 
ness in her tone. « When achild, I used to ; expression could not be seen. 
read the Bible to my mother. How vividly « Yes, read it,” I returned, with solemn ear- 
has the reading of that portion of this Book } nestness—« it will open a window in your 
recalled to my recollection the happy days of { soul, and let in divine light. It will show you 
childhood. Isee now before me, as plainly ; the path of life. Yea, more—the way that 
as if it were indeed a reality, my dearly loved ; lies through the dark valley and shadow of 
mother, and myself a little girl with the Bible death, in which you may walk, and fear no 
} 
; 


«There is something strangely beautiful 


spread open before me, reading, while she } evil.” 
listens with wrapt attention. She loved the I paused and stood for a moment. 
book—and her greatest delight was derived} «You will come again soon? I want to 
from its perusal. AndI loved ittoo. Oh! it } talk with youa great deal more,” the invalid 
is years and years since I have remembered } said, her tone hesitating, like that of a person 
as vividly as Ido at this moment, the holy, } who fears he is asking too much. 
sweet, elevated feelings I used sometimes to ; «O yes,” I replied. «We all have some 
have, while tracing with my little fingers the } use to perform in society; mine is to offer 
words in that book, and reading them aloud to spiritual consolation to the mourner—to hold 
my mother. It is strange! No other book} up the hands of the doubting—to throw 
ever affected me as did that book.” about the feet of those who are wandering in 
« Because,” I said, «It is a Divine and Holy } dark mazes, the light of divine truth. This is 
book, and cannot be read in an innocent, child- } my calling, and I seek to be faithful to the 
like spirit, without affecting, with peculiarly } great trust reposed in me. If I can open up 
sacred emotions, the heart. Trust me, my } to your mind any sources of comfort—can 
dear Madam! that is the real explanation.” lead you to see for yourself this great truth, 
Then, reaching towards her the Bible I still ; that God is—and that he is a rewarder of them 
held in my hand, I added— that diligently seek him—and, further, that he 
« Let me present you with this little volume, | has revealed himself in his Word, I shall have 
as containing within its pages, the sweet } a sweet reward.” 
waters that will quench the ardent thirst that « How soon may I expect to see you again?” 
is consuming your spirit. You will find it, } was asked in the same tone of hesitation, in 
indeed, like the green spot in an arid desert } which she had last spoke. 
after which you have so long pined.” «As early as you may wish,” I said. «On 
Without hesitation, the book was received } the day after to-morrow, if that will not be too 
from my hands. Indeed, I thought it was } soon.” 
taken with something of repressed gladness. «Oh, no. It will not be too soon. Come 
I glanced towards the husband, who had re- } then,” was replied in a quick voice. 
mained silent during the whole interview, as I then took her hand, and pressed it warmly 
Mrs. Enfield received the volume. His man-} bidding her good night. Her dark brigh, 
her was, or, at least, so it appeared to me, } eyes as they rested in mine, were, I saw, filled 
disturbed. But he made no remark. Not? with tears. There was in them an expres- 
wishing to say too much at this, my first in- } sion of eagerness, as if she had just obtained 
terview, and feeling more confidence in the | a giimpse, farin the distance, of some desired 
Bible, if she would only peruse it, than in any } object, afier which she was pressing with 
thing I could say, I arose, remarking, as I did } trembling anxiety. 
so— As I turned away, my heart was full. Mr. 
That it would give me pleasure to see her} Enfield accompanied me down stairs, but 
and converse with her as often as she might made no remark, except to thank me, at the 
desire it. « But, if you are, indeed, deeply door, for my kindness in seeing his wife. He 
anxious to know the truth, as | am sure you : seemed gloomy as well as thoughttul. I 
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are,” I added—« Read carefully that book you} walked slowly homeward, pondering on what 
hold in your hand. That book, without which } I had seen and heard. Both Mr. Enfield and 
mankind would long, long ago have perished. > his wife interested me very much. They were 
That book from which alli true philosophy, as} persons of no ordinary intelligence; yet 
far as it is known in the world, has been de-{ strangely wandering away from the trove 
rived.” source of wisdom. It was evident, that the 


«I will read it, sir,” she replied, half hesi- { husband had led into the tangled mazes of 


tatingly, and glancing enquiringly towards! scepticism the mind of his wife. She had. 
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Joved him and trusted in him fully—even to . 


the giving up of those pure sources of truth, 
that, in childhood, had been opened to her in the 
Bible. His intellect she had loved, and had 
consented to derive from thence the guiding 
light of her footsteps. That light, as life 
drew to its close, she found, alas, became 
dimmed, the nearer and nearer she approach- 
ed the valley and the shadow of death; until, 


he had led her into—for a brighter light than 
his intelligence had cast around her path. To 
me it was a case of deep interest. 

I was seated in my study on the evening of 
the next day, thinking of Mrs. Enfield, when a 


husband. His face wore an anxious, troubled 
expression. I took his hand with a smile and 


and I did not attempt to conceal the pleasure 
I felt. He sat a few moments, after taking the 


to do so, I instinctively perceived was one ob- 
ject of his visit. At length he said— 

« Your frankness and kindness, Mr. R : 
has had the effect to lead me to open up to 





you freely my mind. .To do this, I am in- ; 


aad 
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ther, the only parent I remember, was, what 
is called, a pious woman. She taught me 
early to pray, and required me to read fre- 
quently to her from the Bible. This latter, I 
always did with a delight, that I can remember 


; at this moment with singular vividness. It is 


¢ 


> avery longtime, sir; many years, since I had so 


; perfect a realization of that innocent, infan- 
> tile state as I now have. It comes back upon 
arousing up in fear and trembling, she had } 
asked foranotherand a better way than the one | 


wee 


me strangely atthis moment. O,sir! To be 
once more a trusting child at my mother’s 


> knee—what would I not give? But I am for- 


getting myself. 
« My mother died while I was still young,— 


} but not before she had instilled into my mind 
’ a love of rectitude—of honor—of truth, so far 
visitor was announced. It proved to be her 


as I could see the truth. At the tender period 


; of ten, I was left in full orphanage. Then I 
} was taken by an uncle, and educated for the 
a word of welcome. I was glad to see him, 


5 


profession of law. He was, himself, a lover 
of truth and uprightness of conduct in all the 


relations of life.—but was not a believer in 
chair I had offered him, as if in doubt how he ; 
should begin to unburden himself to me—for, : 


the Christian religion. His library was well 
filled with the works of leading infidels, both 


’ French and English. But it contained nota 
; single copy of the Bible, a book to which he 
‘ always referred lightly, as a book of fables, 
; or contemptuously, as a means whereby 


a 


wardly impelled by something I cannot suc- ; 


cessfully resist. More, however, for the sake 


have I come now to talk with you. You saw 
something of her state of mind last night. For 
the infidel doubt and uncertainty in which 


she is now enshrouded, I feel that I am re- } for the Bible, with a remembrance of my mo- 


sponsible. I robbed her of a sweet confidence 


calm and buoyantly as a bird upon its native 
water. And now, as life ebbs slowly away, 
and she approaches the mysterious veil that 
hides from us all that is beyond this world, her 
mind goes trembling back again, and seeks to 
rest upon that untroubled river where she once 
found peace, hope, confidence and delight. 
Ah, sir, I feel now that I was wrong in taking 
from her the trust in heaven that she once 
enjoyed, and giving her in its stead,—what? 
Only Doubt / Yes, doubt, distrust, uncertainty. 
For affirmation, 1 have given her mere nega- 
tion. And whatis negation for the soul, when 
about to shake off its mortal garments. But, 
if you will bear with me, patiently, for a short 
time, I will unfold a portion of our history, and 
hen, perhaps, you will, like a physician after 
he has Jearned all about the previous life and 
habits of his patient, know better how to pre- 
scribe. 


« And first, as it regards myself. My mo- ? 


‘priests’ held in bondage the minds of whole 
nations. As I grew up, and mingled with a 


} few young men, who formed a club of free 
of her who is dearer to me than I can express, } 


thinkers, as they called themselves, I learned 


; to adopt and rationally to confirm like senti- 
; ments. At first, as my mind began to rest 
; upon these things, the state of early affection 


; ther and all she had taught me, came back 
in Revelation, upon which her mind reposed, ° 


¢ 
¢ 


with intense vividnesss. For many months 
I had a hard struggle againstthese. But they 
gradually, as I resisted them more and more 
determinedly, became fainter and fainter, un- 


} til they at last vanished entirely. After that, 


¢ 
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‘ 1 had no difficulty in assenting to the philosc- 


phy—so we called it—of negation. We did 
not attempt to build up any new system of 
religion—but contented ourselves with deny- 
ing and scoffing at all systems as contemptible 
and puerile in the extreme, and only intended 
as fetters to bind down the human intellect in 
the chains of a grovelling superstition. 

«In this way,I grew up to manhood, and 
entered upon the practice of my profession. 
I was ambitious, and determined to become 
eminent. Fortune smiled upon me. One or 
two important cases came early into my hands, 
just suited to my particular talents. I gained 
them over a profound and long experienced 
jurist. This gave me a standing at the bar 
that few young men, even of good talents, al- 
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tain, after a practice of ten or a dozen years. 
Some months after this decided impression 
upon the public mind, I was sitting in my 
office, when a note was handed me by a female, 
whose appearance showed her to be a domes- 
tic in some family. She instantly retired, 
after placing the billet in my possession. It 
was written in a delicate hand, and was to 
this effect. 

«¢Mrs. L , Number 46 R street, 
would be glad to see Mr. Enfield for a short 
time. She wishes to consult him in a case 
involving deeply the interest of a near re- 
lative. She will be disengaged at four 
a’clock.’ 

«At the time named, I called at No. 46 
Rr street. The house was a moderate 
sized one, in a genteel neighborhood. I was 
shown into a very tasteful parlor, where I 
remained for nearly five minutes before any 
one appeared. This gave me an opportunity 
to glance around and form some kind of an 
idea of the habits and tastes of Mrs. L 
and her family. Several sweet pictures hung 
on the walls. There was a harp and a piano 














in the room—vases of flowers on the mantels » 


and piers; with books of prints, and several 
choice German and French works elegantly 
illustrated, laid open on a centre table. One 
of these latter I had taken up just as Mrs. 
L came. She was past the prime of 
life. A woman with anoble nature, I felt, the 
moment my eyes rested upon her. 

« «Mr. Enfield, I believe,’ she said, with a 
graceful inclination of the body. 

« «That is my name,’ I replied, rising. 





turned. 
« «As my note to you indicated,’ she began, 


after I had resumed my seat, and she had } 
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steps, I am satisfied that the end you desire 
can and ought to be attained.’ 

« «That is all I ask, sir, was the quick an- 
swer. 

«A very short time only had elapsed after I 
commenced my investigations, before I saw 
that Mrs. L *s fears were well grounded. 
The guardian of her niece was not administer- 
ing his trust with a strict regard to justice. 
In consequence, a suit was brought against 
him, and he required to show cause why the 
Court should not appoint a new guardian for 
Anna Graham—that was the name of Mrs. 
L *s neice. I prosecuted the suit with 
vigor, and in the course of a few months suc- 
ceeded in placing Anna’s affairs in much safer 
hands. 

« Anna Graham was—butI need not describe 
her—you have seen my wife. The first time 
I saw her, which was two weeks afier 
my opening interview with her aunt,I thought 
so lovely a being had never, till then, glanced 
before my eyes. I was drawn toward her by 
the power of an instant fascination. From 
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; the moment I saw her, until I had obtained 


her consent to be mine, which was a period 
of nearly four months, I had no repose of 
mind. On the issue of winning her, depend- 
ed, I saw, my ultimate happiness. 

« One fact I soon learned, which was, that 
both herself and aunt were members of the 
Episcopal Church. Among the volumes upon 
the centre table in their parlor, were Bibles 
and prayer books, elegantly bound, and bear- 
ing internal evidence of frequent use. It was, 


} perhaps, about two months from the time I 
« «Pray be seated, sir,’ she instantly re- > 


ae 


had become acquainted with Anna, and after 
I was received as a constant visitor at the 


‘ house of her aunt, that some remark led me 


taken a chair near me, «I wish to consult : 


you professionally. 
ness is this. 
me. 
guardian who I am too well ‘convinced is not 
true to his trust. 
ed in legal affairs, to thoroughly investigate 


The nature of the busi- ° 
I have a niece, who lives with ; 
Her property is under the control of a : 
; replied, and with warmth. 
I want some one, well skill- ; 


the whole matter; and, if necessary, bring a } 
. . . . . . . . ¢ 
suit against the individual just mentioaed, in 


order to take out of his hands the property he 
now holds in trust. I have made many en- 
quiries in regard to suitable counsel, the 
result of which has been a choice of yourself 
as the one into whose hands the business 
mightsbe safely confided. Will you undertake 
the case?” 

«<I will,” was my reply, ‘provided, that 
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to drop a sentiment opposed to the Bible as a 
revelation from Heaven. I saw my error in 
a moment—that is, if I was determined to 
win her at all hazards—which was really the 
case—and was silent. Mrs. L——— instantly 
Idid not attempt 
to sustain myself, but waved the subject as 
quickly as possible. But, from that time she 
looked upon me coldly. Anna, too, for a 
while treated me with reserve. This, how- 
ever, wore off in the course of a few weeks. 
But the aunt never after received me with 
that frank cordiality which had, at first 
warmed her manner towards me. Several 
times she made the effort to draw forth from 
me some expression of opinion in regard to 
the Bible as an inspired book. ButI never 
permitted myself to declare any sentiment 


after I have taken the requisite preliminary ; on the subject, I saw that she would not 
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tolerate even the shadow of a doubt cast upon } 
the Christian system. In this I acted, I must > 
own, not a fair and honest part. But to ; 
obtain Anna was necessary to my happi- ; 
ness, and I dared not jeopardize the hope I 
had of winning her. 

«At length I offered her my hand. She did } 
not accept, nor refuse. But asked a few days } 
for reflection and consultation with her aunt. { 
Those few days passed slowly and anxiously. 
At length they terminated. The aunt opposed, 
Strongly, our union, basing her objection on 
the fact, assumed by her, that I was an infidel. 
But Anna was of age to decide for herself, 
and her decision was in my favor. We were 
soon married. 

«From the moment her consent was given ; 
to my offer, my resolution was fixed to under- | 
mine and sweep away her weak, superstitious » 
faith, as I called it, in a divine revelation, as ° 
contained in the Bible. But I was prudent > 
enough not to venture upon this experiment ; 
until after she was securely mine. Then I ; 
began my assaults. Not open and avowedly, ° 
for that I saw would not do; but insiduously. } 
The second Sunday after our marriage, she > 
asked me if I was not going to church. I : 
declined—but gave no reason. She seemed } 
hurt, and went away accompanied by her | 
aunt, with downcast looks. This touched my 
feelings a good deal. For a while I repented 
having refused to go with her. But this gra- : 
dually subsided. She did not seem happy | 
during the rest of the day. 

«On the next Sunday she said with a ten- ; 
der, persuasive smile— 

« «Come, you must go with me to-day.’ 

«<«Ono,’ I replied, shaking my head. «J 
never go to church.’ 

« «Never go to church!’ she exclaimed in 
surprise. «Surely, Henry, you cannot be in } 
earnest?” 

«<I never was more so in my life. Why } 
should I go to church? What can I learn 
there ?” 

« «The way to Heaven,’ she said in a sober 
voice. ' 

««To Heaven! And where is that, pray?’ 
I asked, smiling half contemptuously. 

«Poor Anna! She seemed stunned by my 
words. For a little while she looked into my | 
face with a bewildered air, and then burst into 
tears. My heart smote me for having said 
any thing to give her pain. But I could not 
recall what I had uttered. Nothing further 
was said. My wife went off to church, and I, 
after lourging about for awhile, left the house, 
and sought some of my skeptical friends with 
whom I spent an hour or two, and then re- 
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turned to dinner. Anna tried to receive me 
in her usual manner, but this I suppese was 
impossible. Her mind was really too much 
distressed at my unguarded words. All the 
next week I pondered over and over the whole 


> Subject of our adverse opinions on religious 


matters, unable to determine what course I 
ought to pursue. Of one thing I was resolved, 
and that was, to sap slowly, but surely, her 
faith in what I esteemed a weak superstition. 
Her strong, philosophical mind I longed to 
see loosed from the chains by which it was 
bound. I longed to see it unfold a free wing 
in the pure airofreason, But how to do this, 
was the undecided question. 

« When Sunday rolled round again—a day 
that I had begun to look forward to with 
unpleasant feelings, for it had already made 
us both unhappy, and would, I clearly saw, 
give us many a heart ache—I prepared my- 
self to go with my wife. A slight shade had 
veiled her face since morning. How quickly 
it was dispelled, when I said, as she descended 
from her chamber, «I believe I will go with 
you to-day, Anna.’ 

«I did not soon forget the look of tenderness 


; and sweet delight she cast upon me. It made 


my heart warm. I felt rather strangely when 
I entered the church. I had not been within 
a building consecrated to Christian worship 


> since I was achild. At first the solemnity of 


the place impressed me strangely. I could 
not breathe freely. The air was either too 


} gross, or too etherial. I was either in a deep 


pit, or on a far uptowering mountain. Gra- 


; dually this oppressed feeling wore off. I sat 


beside my wife, and whktn the services began, 
she opened a prayer book, and holding it 
tuwards me, made it necessary that I should 
support one side of it. But I turned my-eyes 
from its pages. The tones of the organ, now 
lingering on the ear in sweet symphonies— 
now rising and swelling with inconceivable 
beauty and powei, in the opening of the ser- 
vice, thrilled every nerve, and prepared my 
mind for the reading of the scripture and the 
solemnly uttered prayers that followed. These 
affected me in a way I can hardly describe. 
Almost, irresistibly my mind was impressed 
withaconviction of the truth of Christian wor- 
ship. I felt for a time, as if I must be absorbed 
within the sphere that surrounded me, and for- 
ever give up my fondly cherished opinions. 
Resolutely, howeyer, I struggled against this 
state of mind—which I was able to do, suc- 
cessfully after the minister commenced his 
discourse. It was a weak, puerile effort— 
at least itsoseemed to me. All his positions, 
my reasonings swept away as soon as he had 
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laid them down.—And his arguments had about 
the same power to hold my mind in bondage, 
as a gossamer would my body. To speak the 
truath—I was surprised at the minister’s want 
of power. Is this the kind of stuff, I said, by 
which men and women are led about in 
priestly bondage? Cana web of such flimsy 
texture hold down a mind like that of Anna’s? 
No—no! Itmust not—it shall not be. I must 
dash the scales from her eyes. I must open 
up to her the miserable puerility of the system 
of absurdities she has received so passively, 
so confidingly. 

«As we walked home from church she 
ventured to ask me how I had liked the ser- 
mon. I did not reply with a broad, indiscri- 
minating denunciation of it, but contented 
myself with calling her attention to a single 
point, and asking her to confirm it by reason— 
that reason, I said, which is our only guide to 
truth. She attempted to do so, but failed sig- 
nally—and what was more, was fully con- 
scious of her failure. This was to me a great 
triumph. I felt that an entering wedge had 
been laid, by which I could have power to 
rend into shapeless fragments her whole sys- 
tem of faith. And never to rest until I had 
accomplished this, was I determined. She 
did not, after her signal failure in attempting 
to elucidate the point to which I had called 
her attention, persevere in re-presenting the 
subject. Nor did I then press the matter 
further on her attention. I wished her to see 
that [ was a generous opponent. That I did 
not wish to carry on a strong war for mere 
victory’s sake. After this,I went occasionally 
with her to church, each time taking from the 
quiver of her minister some arrow that I 


could return with a sure aim. By way of 


compensation for thus yielding on my part, I 
required her to listen occasionally to passages 
from some favorite author of my own, in 
which the sentiments I wished particularly to 
instil into her mind, were half concealed amid 
beautiful and attractive images. It was notlong 
before I saw, with pleasure, that she took up and 
read, without my instance, books whose sole end 
was to set aside revelation. She did not per- 
ceive this end. It was dexterously concealed.” 
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} «But no goodend need ever be concealed, 
Mr. Enfield,” I said, interrupting him almost 
involuntarily. «Truth may ever unveil her 
beautiful face. She requires no concealment. 
Her precepts are not to be secretly inculcated. 
Freedom and reason must be her handmaids. 
The broad daylight her sphere of action.” 

« Perhaps you are right,” he replied, some- 
what gloomily. «Pure truth must be the 
mind’s permanent basis. It must be immuta- 
ble. Once received, it must be to the soul 
like landscapes seen through a clear atmos- 
phere. But I am not vindicating my acts— 
only relating them. To resume: a year after 
our marriage, Anna’s aunt, who had not seemed 
perfectly happy since she had discovered that 

I was a free-thinker, died, and my wife had 

no one but myself up to whom she could look, 
and against whom she could lean. After the 
} grief which followed the loss of her relative 
had subsided into a pensive, dreamy state of 
3 
; 





mind, I resumed my efforts to draw her away 
from her faith in the Bible and its doctrines. 
In this I saw myself becoming more and more 
successful. She loved me with surpassing 
tenderness; and had a wife’s admiration for 
my talents. Clear minded herseif, and intel- 
lectual far beyond what we ordinarily find in 
her sex, she was yet my inferior, and conse- 
quently looked up to me, naturally, and every 
day, I could see, more and more confidingly. 
«The result was, that, at the end of two 
years from the day of our marriage, she had 
; withdrawn from the church in which she had 
} been raised, and joined me in banishing Bibles, 
: siayer books, and all works of a religious 
character from the house. This last act was 
not performed on her part, I could see, with- 
out some painful doubts. But I hesitated not 
; for these. I was eager to see her full emanci- 
’ pation from what I deemed a debasing super- 
stition. After that, we read and talked 
together about the absurdities and contradic- 
tions of the Bible, and the leading tenets of 
Christian sects—I always so guiding the con- 
versation, as to make these appear in the 
strongest possible light. This went on uatil 
my triumph was complete! 





To be Continued. 
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Is thy name Mary, maiden fair? 
Such should, methinks, its music be ; 
The sweetest name that mortals bear, 


W. HOLMES. 


Were best befiting thee ; 
And she to whom it once was given, 
Was half of earth and half of heaven. 
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From the German of Fouqug. 


A cauM, still Saturday evening, with its setting 
sun shining brightly on the woody heights of 
Schleswig, found the woodman Klaus return- 
ing from the woods, where he had worked 


_you no tidings of our dear son Gotthilf, since 


he went forth to seek his fortune as a farrier? 


‘And I can only answer with a sigh, « Alas 


diligently and alone all the week, that he } 
might spend the last hours of Saturday with } 


his family in their small but pretty cottage, 
accompanied by his wife and children to 
church on Sunday, and on Monday return to 


his laborious weekly work in the woods. It ' 
was a very happy time that Klaus thus spent. 
The joys of home seemed rooted yet deeper by ¢ 
; childlike prayer and a cheerful hymn. He 


their regular interruption, sanctified by the 


Sunday passed so holily, and enlivened by the } 
merry jests of the good father, who would } 
often relate the adventures of his woodman’s ; 
’ This still breathing up to God was especially 


life with a humor peculiar to himself. 


Old father Klaus’s heart always beat high : 
with joy when, from the top of a hill, he saw ; 
below him the little village, and the soft grey ° 


smoke rising from his own hearth, announcing 
to him that his careful wife, dame Elsie, was 
preparing a favorite mess for his supper. 
But then, at times, he would think very anx- 
iously—« Ah! during the week that I have 
been away, there may have happened many 
serious, perhaps sorrowful, things in my little 
household. Who knows whether my old wife 
Elsie may not have fallen ill, as has often 
happened of late? and then it is only the maid 
who stands before the fire and prepares, along 
with my supper, some broth for the patient. 
And my good daughter Agnes ‘sits near her 
sick mother’s bed, and ‘will try to smile at me 
as I go in, and will not be able, because she 
has been crying with anxiety for her mother ; 
and she will rather look down, that I may not 
see her distress. And then my little fatherless 
and motherless grandson Hans will creep up 
to me, instead of jumping and shouting as 
usual, and will stand on tiptoes and whisper 
to me, « Grandfather, you must not ery or look 
sorry ; for the wise woman in the village says 
that would make grandmother a great, great 
deal worse.’ And my heart will be broken, 
and I must not shew it. Perhaps my dear 
Elsie will ask with a sigh, « Ah, husband, have 
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no!’ and my patient sufferer will weep secretly 
and geatly,’ 

Once or twice before, all this had indeed 
happened to father Klaus; and often since, a 
foreboding spirit had made him fee! sure his 
fears would come true. This evening especi- 
ally the dread quite stopped the joyful beating 
of his heart at the sight of his dwelling. But 
he knew there was one cure for it—an earnest 


clasped his hands as he walked on, and 
prayed inwardly,—no sound came from his lips, 
and the words were hardly formed in his heart. 


dear to him; « for,” he would often think to 
himself, «our heavenly father knows better 
what I would say than I do myself.” But 
now, with the joyful certainty that the sighing 
of his heart was heard in the right place, there 
broke from his lips the following words, in so 
clear and strong a voice that the echo could not 
but repeat them :— 


“ Though now my courage fail me, 
Though fearful thoughts assail me, 
Yet trust I all to God! 
Through joy or sorrow, never 
My heart from him shall sever— 
Its watchword still for ever, 
‘On, on, thou man of God!’ ”’ 


And as he now walked on, rejoicing in 
heart and in words, his little grandson Hans 
came flying towards him with outstretched 
arms. It was easy to see that he brought 
important tidings ; but whether they were very 
good or very bad, could not have been known: 
even the quick, eagle eye of father Klaus could 
not at that distance discover the expression of 
his childish features. 

Klaus ceased his song, in order not to lose 
a word of the child as he drew nearer; but 
there still echoed strong and clear in his 
heart the words, 

« Its watchword still for ever— 
¢ On, on, thou man of God!” 
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At length the voice of the child could be, when he was seated at his supper, with a 
distinguished: «Shout, shout for joy, grand-; tankard of foaming ale beside him, they begged 
father! shout forjoy! Thereis news of uncle} the soldier to repeat his good news. 
Gotthilf—good news !—and a letter from him! « Ah, one could never hear too often such 
And it is an old trooper, in a shining cuirass} happy tidings, if they were to be repeated 
and shining helmet, who has brought us the; again and again through a blessed eternity !” 
good news, and sits within by the fire between ; exclaimed the mother, her eyes glistening with 
grandmother and aunt Agnes, and repeats so ; joy through her tears. And then she sat down 
many stories about the war that itisa pleasure } at her spinning-wheel, anxious to make up by 
to hear him. Only let us walk fast, grand- ; her diligence for the time she had lost during 
father, that we may not lose much of his } the first hour of that absorbing joy. Agnes 
beautiful stories. And now you must shout ; followed her example, and turned her wheel 
and be merry !” rapidly and dexterously; little Hans placed 

Woodman Klaus remained quite silent. } himself familiarly near the soldier, looking up 
But as he held his hands firmly crossed and } at him admiringly, as if he would catch the 
pressed against his breast, and as his eyes, } words as they fell from his lips. 
sparkling with joy, were turned = « Yes, truly,” began the stranger, « fortune 














heaven, whilst he walked briskly on, his little } has been kind to your brave son. After he 
grandson understood that he was shouting and } had thoroughly learned his honorable calling 
rejoicing in his own way; and the boy thought ; in many distant and strange lands, it happened 
to himself, « Though I cannot rnd what he } that before he returned home, the ship, in 
says, the angels in heaven can.” And he } which he was, cast anchor on the coast of 
trotted on joyfully by his grandfather’s side, } Zealand. Near the place of landing there had 
taking five or six steps to each stride of the } met, just at that time, a great hunting-party, 
strong old man, but keeping up with him, and } assembled by your and my gracious master, 
talking all the while of the strange trooper, } Christian IV. king of Denmark.” The trooper 
and still more of his long bright sword, which ; touched his helmet as if to salute; reverently 
hung behind him on the wall, and seemed to } the woodman raised his cap and bowed his 
give light to the whole room; and then of the } head; then the guest continued: « The merry 
tall, tall black horse in the stable, which kept ; sounds of the hunting-horns, and the barking 
prancing and stamping till he could be heard ; of the dogs, and the cries of the huntsmen, 
in the house, but would not the least hurt the 3 attracted your son, and drew him on farther 
cows, for the brave trooper had expressly } and farther into the depths of the woods. It 
answered for him, and had said,« You may ; fell out that the hunted stag passed suddenly 
take my word for it.” by him, and disappeared again amongst the 

Klaus, in his thankful joy, only heard the ; trees. Then followed a hunter of a very 
clatter of the child as if it had been the noise } noble presence on a tall white horse, and 
of a bubbling streamlet along his path ; but a; surrounded with eager dogs. In order to 
word here and there fell upon his ear. So shorten the way, the hunter spurred his steed 
that when he entered his cottage, the soldier,; to leap over a high hedge; but it was too 
who sat between the mother and daughter, and ; high, the horse caught his fore feet in it, and 
was refreshing himself with meat and drink, } fell with such violence on the greenswarid, 
did not appear to him like a stranger, but as ; that his rider was flung from the saddle full 
a dear friend, to whom he stretched out his } ten paces off; and both horse and man lay 
hand, saying, «It is very kind of you to have ; motionless, and as ifdead. Your son ran up, 
brought us news of our dear son,—oh, how we } and shook the hunter violently in his strong 
have longed afterhim! Welcome athousand ; arms until he came again to his senses, and 
times to our house, dear guest !” asked, with flashing eyes and imperious voice, 

The trooper received his greeting as heartily | what that meant. «It means, sir, so much as 
as it was given, and seemed to feel himself ; this,’ answered your son,—~that you would 
quite at home; only he drew somewhat aside, ; have been suffocated by the blood that had 
in order to leave more room for the easy-chair } rushed to your head, if a less strong arm than 
of the master: and this he would surely have { mine bad shaken you.’ Then he helped to 
done as reverently had he been in his own {raise the horse on his legs again, to put in 
far-distant home; for it was easy to see that { order the saddle and bridle, and finally held 
he was no upstart adventurer, but the son of ; the stirrup for the stranger to remount. After 
decent and honorable people. which he walked off, displeased and silent, 

Mother and daughter in the mean while {without heeding any of the questions which 
welcomed the father with joyful caresses ; and ? the hunter now asked kindly and thankfully.” 
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«There I know my strange Gotthilf,” said . son, + you fought gloriously, because honorably 


he old-man, shaking his head, but with a 
pleased look. «As ready as an angel to give 
help, but as restive as an overdriven horse if 
he is treated unfairly. Well, what came 
next ?” 


§ 
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« Your son, ” continued the trooper, « heard, } 


some days after, as he walked through the ; 


fair city of Copenhagen, how a reward was 
offered by the king to whoever could cure his 
favorite horse of a bad lameness. Your son 
desired some one to shew him to the royal 
stables; and as he was taken, according to 
his desire, to the sick horse, he saw, with some 
astonishment, that it was the same creature 
which he had seen fall in the woods. But, as 
was his wont, he had only eyes for the work 
he had just undertaken.” 

The old man nodded approvingly. 
trooper continued: 

«He put aside other thoughts, as needless 
for the present, and began to examine tho- 
roughly the noble horse, which, contrary to 
custom, seemed well pleased with his surgeon, 
as if he would have said, « Now this is a good, 
clever fellow, to whom I may trust myself 
safely.’ At last your son discovered that the 
wound was not, as was supposed, high up in 
the shoulder, but only in the hoof, which had 


The 


been injured by the fall; and he engaged to ; 


cure this by skilful shoeing; so that the king 
should ride again his beautiful steed in a 
fortnight, as well as if he had never been hurt. 
The wiseacres—as usual in all places and on 
all occasions—raised a senseless cry against 
this promise of the strange, unknown farrier. 
But, as not one of them could give better 
advice, they agreed at last that it was wisest 
to let the stranger make the attempt, and ruin 
himself; and so they gave up the horse to his 
care. Such a proceeding is more common 
than is generally thought, even when other 
and more important objects than horses are 
concerned. But it also often happens as then 
with the king’s horse. In twelve days he was 
perfectly cured. As he was then taken before 
King Christian, and your son stood near, the 
king knew him immediately to be the same 
who had been so ready to help him in the 
wood, and then so displeased; and said, with 
a good-humored smile, «If thou art not the 
angry smith Wolunder of the legend, but a 
living Christian man, I would fain keep thee 
near me. Your son answered, bowing 
respectfully, «I am a Christian man, sire, and 
of the faith for which you have fought so 
zealously in Germany with your true sword.’ 
‘Had I bat had better fortune with it!’ said 


DWADPY 


and bravely; and God and all good men 
rejoice at that, whether the event be victory 
or defeat. Now we have an honorable peace, 
and all the land is again yours.’ « You are 
the man I want,’ said King Christian, and 
stretched out his hand to your son, who shook 
it heartily but reverently. I stood by; and we 
all rejoiced, both high and low; and again we 
rejoiced when your son accompanied the king 


; every where as a skilful farrier, and as a 


} brave squire and huntsman to boot. 


Yet he 


3 will not remain with the king, but means to 


return home to you, and carry on his trade 
here, feeding his forge with your wood.” 

« That is well,” said father Klaus; « we had 
agreed to that before we parted. «Go up and 
down the world,’ said I, «as long as you take 


, pleasure in it, and have,strength for it, and 
} can learn something new and good. But only 
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forget not to come back. One’s own hearth is 
worth its weight in gold.’ ” 

« And when will my best-beloved son return 
to his own hearth?” asked the mother Elsie ; 
and Agnes moved her lips as if she too would 
inquire after her brother’s return, though the 
words were not audible. 

« That you will find in the note,” said the 
trooper; and he pointed to the well-sealed 
letter lying on the table. 

« Have you not yet opened it, mother?” said 
Klaus. 

« The direction was to you, not to me, dear 
husband,” answered Elsie. 

Klaus nodded, well pleased; but he said 
kindly, «Man and wife are one, especially 
when their children are concerned.” He 
opened the letter, and read it through atten- 
tively, while the soldier said to the women, 
«I only know so much as this, that your son 
will follow the king in but one more campaign 
before he returns to your happy household; 
and that will soon be over. The campaign is 
against the Ditmarsen,* that strange people 
who have often revolted against the kings of 
Denmark, in former times, and now again are 
rising with new complaints of the infringe- 
ment of their rights. But our army will soon 
silence them; and then my kind hostesses, 
you will again have your son and brother 
with you, to be yours once more, and for 
always.” 

«God forbid!” said father Klaus, solemnly, 
as he slowly folded up the letter, and put it 
thoughtfully into his pocket, the others looked 
at him with astonishment. 


*T'hey inhabited a small province to the west of 


the king, sighing deeply. « Well, said your? Schleswig. 
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« Your words did not apply to my words?” : daughter had to wait for him,and at last touch 


asked the trooper. 

«Yes, and no,as a man may take it,” an- 
swered Klaus ; «and yetI am no friend to yes 
and no in the same breath,” 

«That can be seen as plainly in you as in 
your son,” said the guest. 

« But sometimes,” continued Klaus, «it must 
be so when human things are concerned. My 
words, however, related to the ending of the 
letter.” 

« There is nothing bad in it?” asked Elsie, 
with an anxious look. 

« Nothing bad for our son,” answered the 


father; «for he is not answerable for what is } 


going to be done; and that only can be called 
bad for a man of honor, which leads him to 
do an injustice in the sight of God. But there 


are other people very near to my heart—one ; passed, I shall be on my way to the capital, 


He looked up as if he saw } Copenhagen.” 


more especially.” 


a steep ascent just before him. Then he 
looked around with a smile, and drew a long 


is no business of mineto give counsel. Things 


with he began to talk of other matter in his 


usual earnest, and free, and cheering manner. ; 


But again it seemed as if that weight returned, 
and he often fell into deep thought. His wife 


and daughter inquired nofurther. They knew : 


well that when father Klaus could and might 


it was otherwise, he was as a casket, the key 
of whose curiously wrought lock was lost. 
The wife and daughter trusted so entirely to 
the strong and wise firmness of the father, that 


they never felt tempted to remonstrate with } 
him when once they knew that he held the ; 


rudder in his powerful hand, 

The evening passed cheerfully and hospita- 
bly. In the morning the trooper rode away. 
He took leave thanking his hosts for the 


hospitality they had shewn him, and receiving ; 
their thanks for the good news he had brought : 


them of the brave Gotthilf. The family then 


went forth to church, Klaus himself, more ; 


than usual, grave and silent. The preacher 
spoke of the wo pronounced on those who, 
having put their hand to the plough, turn back 
and leave their day’s work unfinished. And 
then he spoke of the blessedness of those who 
complete their work. 

The face of the good Klaus was sad at the 
first part of the discourse, but he looked 
cheerful again at the end. When it was 
over he fell on his knees, and prayed so 


earnestly and so long that his wife and 
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him, as they were about to shut up the church. 
Klaus looked well pleased as they walked 
home, but he did not speak. 

When he had dined he began to make up 
his bundle, and desired his wife to give him a 
provision of meat and drink ; which made her 
ask him,—« Must you, then, go forth to the 
wood again this Sunday evening?” Why can 
you not stay with us till Monday morning ?” 

«Iam not going forth to the wood now,” 
answered the woodman, with earnest kindness ; 
«Iam going a much longer journey. Whai- 
ever you wish me to say to your son, mothe: 
Elsie,—and you, Agnes and Hans, whateve: 
messages you have for your brother and 
uncle, think of them quickly,—and let me know 
them in the next hour; for as soon as it is 


«On Sunday evening?” asked his wife. 


: «Is not that like profaning the Lord’s day !” 
breath, like one who has a heavy weight } 


taken off his breast, and said, « Well, now, it } Klaus, «and my own conscience. I have no 


: time to lose. But be not troubled and sad, 


must come to pass as they may.” And there- { my dear ones. I have a sure hope: the Lori 


«It is the Lord who bids me go,” answered 


who sends me will also bring me home again 
to you, and perhaps in great joy. If all goes 


; as I expect, I shall return, and our Gotthili 
» with me; if it goes otherwise,—well, then, le: 


us leave it allto Him whose love and power 


; has counted the very hairs of our head.” 
disclose to them any thing which moved him } 


deeply, he was quick enough to do so. Butif : stunned by this sudden departure; but a firm 


; trust in God helped them, and, next to thai, 


The little family were at. first well-nigh 


trust in the understanding and strength of the 
father of the family. With moist eyes, but 


firm step, Klaus an hour afterwards left his _ 


home. With weeping eyes, but hopeful hearts, 
his family gazed after him. 





Some time after there stood before the royal 
castle of Copenhagen a crowd of respectable 
people, who waited to see their king, Christian 


» the Fourth, ride out. His. beautiful white 


horse stood already at the gate, held by t#¢ 
brave squire and farrier, Gotthilf; who since 
he had cured the noble animal would give up 
the care of him to no one, The king rode 
almost every day at this hour, about ten in 
the morning; but he was so much beloved. 
that it seldom failed that many persons were 
assembled, who gladly saw their knightly 
monarch spring on his horse, and with a kind 
greeting to his subjects ride gaily forth to 
the fresh bracing sea-coast, or hunt in the 
dark forests of the valleys. 

And now King Christian passed from the 
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castle-door in a simple but rich dress, and 
laid his hand on the saddle-bow in right 
knightly fashion. Just then he looked on the 
face of the brave farrier, and said, « What 
ails thee to-day, my good Gotthilf? thou seemest 
to me to be much moved ?” 

Gotthilf answered :—« Nought but good has 
happened to me, my royal master; I have just 
seen my old father, the woodman Klaus, 
standing there in the crowd, and I looked not 
to see him here. What brings him from his 
Schleswig woods I do not yet know; but as he 
is ever in a good path, it can be only good 
that has brought him here.” 

«Call him hither,” said the king; and, ata 2 
sign of his son, Klaus drew near. 

Gotthilf hastened to tell his father not to 
greet him before he had done reverence to 
the king. But there was no need for his ; 
caution. It seemed as if in this moment Klaus 
saw in the whole world but one man, King 
Christian the Fourth of Denmark. With 
uncovered head he approached the king very 
reverently, but with a look and gesture full of 
trust and confidence. «God is with me!” he : 
said. «As Ihave been so quickly brought to ° 
my king, it will be granted me to speak to 
him those words which lie nearest my heart. 
It is very important that which I have to say, 

my gracious king.” 

« Does it concern your brave son !” asked 

_the prince. 

« One higher than he, sire.” 

« You, his father ?” 

« Higher yet, sire ?” 

«Then it must be me, your ruler.” 

«Truly it does concern you. But yet I 
must still say, One higher still, sire.” 

« Qh!” said the king, smiling. «But you 
must know, woodman Klaus, that even if your 
message concern either the German Emperor 
or the Pope, I acknowledge neither of them to 
be above me.” 

« And I too acknowledge neither to be above 
me,” answered Klaus ; «for I am the subject 

of none other but your majesty. I am a free 
peasant; and you hold your kingdom from our 
Lord God alone. What have we to do with 
pope or emperor ?” 

The king looked well pleased into the 
woodman’s large blue eyes, and asked, « Are 
you in haste to deliver your message ?” 

«It may be that on every moment hangs 
something important for time and for eter- 
nity,” answered Klaus, very earnestly. 

Then said King Christian to the farrier,— 
« Now, brave Gotthilf, take back your grey; 
truly, without your good aid he would not now 
be mine; take him back to the grooms. I 
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shall not ride him to-day; your father must be 
attended to first.” 

He again saluted the crowd kindly, and then 
went back into the castle with the woodman 
at his side; whereat many wondering speeches 
passed between the attendants. 





In his innermost apartment the king took his 
seat on a gilt arm-chair, whose cushions were 
covered with purple silk. Klaus stood before 
him reverently. 

« How is this?” said the king. «You need 
rest far more thanI do. I was about to ride 
out for my pleasure and wholesome exercise ; 
but you have hardly ended a toilsome journey. 
Draw a seat near here, and sit down.” 

« Sire,” said the woodman, « do not so lead 
your subject into temptation. Itis true I have 
been brought up in villages and woods, but 
yet I know so much as this, that it would ill 
befit me to sit down near my lord and master, 
as equal with equal, comrade with comrade. 
And had [ not known it before, I should have 
learned it from your kingly presence. You 
are God’s anointed, sire; endowed with a 
marvellous and heavily pressing power.” 

« Heavily pressing power!” repeated King 
Christian, as if to himself. « Yes, yes, good- 
man Klaus, often have I felt that in my heart. 
You use words very full of thought, as is often 
the case with people who have grown up in 
healthful solitude. But you will not refuse, I 
trust, a cup of noble wine? I will have one 
brought to me likewise.” He touched the 
little bell that laid beside him, and commanded 
the page who entered to bring two goblets of 
Rhenish wine for him and for his guest. 

« Sire,” said the woodman, as the page left 
the room, « although, truly, my richest drink 
at home is only of good strong ale, yet I believe 
acup of noble Rhenish wine will bring me a 
blessing; especially when I think of the great 
honor granted me of drinking it in the pre- 
sence of my sovereign lord. Butif it seems 
good to you, let me first speak out my errand, 
and then we may enjoy the rich drink together. 
When work is over, it is good to feast.” 

At this moment the page returned, bearing 
the richly gilt cup on a silver salver; he 
offered it to the king on bended knee. « Place 
it on the table by the window, my child,” said 
King Christian, « and leave us.” 

As they were both alone again, there arose 
between them the following sulemn dis- 
course :— 

« Now, good Klaus, what is thine errand 
with me !” 

«Sire, they say in town and village that 
you mean to carry war into the country of the 
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brave PR TAGE and that you have made » 
your preparations already. My son, too, has 
written me a letter wherein he states that thus ; 
it is.” $ 

«People have spoken truly, and your oni 
has written truly, friend Klaus. Have the 
Ditmarsen sent you to me?” : 

«No, sire; I do not know a man amongst 
them. But I know the Lord my God, and He ! 
has sent me with a message to you.” 

« By means of a vision?” 

«By means of my own conscience; that 
said, Klaus, thy king must not go forth against 
the Ditmarsen.” 

«What has it to do with thy conscience, 
old man, whether I go against the Bitmarsen 
or not?” 

« My conscience would have had much to 
do with it, had I let you go forth without 
warning you. Henceforth my conscience has 
nothing to do with it, since I have warned 
you, even should you now go against them.” 

«I see very well the cause of all this, 
woodman Klaus.” 

«I think you in no ways see it, sire.” 

« Hearken, if I have not rightly guessed. 
You would gladly have your son at home } 
again; and you look upon this expedition { 
against the Ditmarsen with an evil eye, 
because the brave young man has promised 
me beforehand to follow me in the campaign. » 
But we will make good terms together. Let } 
me go out against the Ditmarsen without | 
disquieting yourself about it, and I will let; 
your son return with you at once to your home } 
well rewarded and high in my favor. Why } 
do you shake your head? What is there : 
which is not yet right ?” 

« Nothing is yet right, my honored king. } 
That may indeed be called making terms 
together. But not good terms; and on that 
good just depends every thing for time and for 
eternity.” 

« Well, then, propose some other articles ofS 
capitulation between us, friend Klaus; and a 
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better one, if you can.” 

« To say truth, sire, I do not well know what 
is meant by articles of capitulation. But ; 
what I mean in my conscience is this :—=It is 
now almost sixty years since that many high 
and precious rights, which had been before 
granted to them, were by force of arms torn } 
from the Ditmarsen by your royal predecessor. 
They defended themselves manfully as a free 
nation, for only on certain conditions had they 
in former times placed themselves under the 
protection of Denmark; and many drops of 
good blood were shed in the contest. And now 


) 


is it to come to pass again that the few ; 
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remaining sailed yet left them are to be 
violently torn from the Ditmarsen. May this 
be far from your thoughts, sire !” 

«It is very near them, very near indeed, 
friend Klaus. But do not misunderstand me. 
I am only about to inflict suffering on the 
Ditmarsen in order to do them the more good 
afterwards.” 


«Sire, that might beseem a man who was 
like the God of heaven. But you, though the 
anointed of the Lord, and appointed to great 
things, are yet only a man on earth; and the 
greater your anointing and your power, the 
greater is your responsibility.” 

« Friend Klaus, why should the Ditmarsen 
have greater privileges than the inhabitants 
of Schleswig and my other subjects ?” 


« Because they are another people, sire.” 

«A better people ?” 

« Another. Every man has his own coat.” 

«But would it not be better, Klaus, if all 
coats were made after the same pattern? then 
in time of need men could help each other, 
and there would be far less of envyings and 
idle scruples.” 

« No, sire, with your permission, it would 
not be better, but worse; for then all men 
would look as like one another as so many 
eggs; end, besides the dulness of this, what 
confusion we should all be in, if Peter was to 
be taken for John, and John for Peter? And 
although it is true that one man could help 
another to a coat, yet altogether there would 
not be more help to give than now, when the 
tall man can gather fruit from a tree fora 
short one, the swift can run for the slow, the 


; strong support the weak, and so on with all _ 


the numberless good offices which may be ex- 
changed between men. The capital of good 
offices is a very beautiful capital,—and, God 
be praised! a very large one also, sire. It is 
therefore that I have prayed and warned at 
the same time, in the name of the King of 
kings. Let the Ditmarsen keep their own coat, 
and do not cut it without being called to do so. 
Act so by all of us your subjects, then will 
; things flourish and stand fast in your whole 
kingdom.” 

«I want no prophet,” said the king in an 
angry tone. 

« And yet,” answered Klaus, composedly, 
«The prophets under the old covenant were 
often unlearned men, with no other merit than 
that of simple obedience to Him who sent 
them. It is true that I am not gifted, like 
them, with wonder-working powers. But yet, 
sire, a good conscience is a precious gift of 
God; and my conscience is very sad, my 
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beloved king, on account of this expedition 


against the Ditmarsen.” ¢ 
« You have done your part, woodman Klaus; 3 
and your conscience is clear of my deeds.” 
« Not quite thoroughly, my lord and master. ; 
That great, beautiful, polished sword, which 
shines yonder on the wall with your other ; 
arms,—is it the same which you wielded in 
: 

: 


Germany for the defence and protection of the 
faith ?” 

« The same, friend Klaus.” 

« Now, sire, I think you would do very well 
if this time you left that noble comrade behind, 
and chose another good sword out of your 
armory to use in this war againg the Ditmar- } 
sen. For see, now, such a seemingly dead 
instrument has often as it were a sort of life 
in it when a man has won with it something 
good and beautiful for his fellow-men, as you 
did with this sword; or even has had good 
luck with it, as when I, some years ago, killed 
with my axe a wolf that was close pursuing 
my little daughter Agnes, as she was bringing 
me my dinner inthewood. I havenever since 


, 


purpose, such as when I wanted to make som2 
changes in my little house which would add 
to the comfort of me and mine, or when I 
made a cradle for my little grandson Hans, 
and such-like joyful works. Leave your good 
sword at home, sire, for this time.” 

« You are avery wonderful man. But since 
it is not kingly to say often in one breath, 
‘No,’ to a suppliant, yes, I will leave that 
sword behind when I go against the Ditmarsen. 
And your son, too, shall stay behind; and 


! 
: 
used that axe but for some particular and good 
; 
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not with fire, nor with iron, can that tree be 
made again svund. And it gives the solemn 
warning, Beware in time,O man! guard the 
tree of thy honor against the first speck of 
decay. And even should no man from with- 
out say an evil word, something within would 
Say to my son, and to all like him in the same 
case, ‘Farrier, hadst thou not left thy master 
when he went to that war, perchance he would 
have escaped such or such an overthrow of 
his horse, if thou hadst had the shoeing of the 
animal. Squire, hadst thou, according to thy 
duty, remained close at thy master’s side when 
he dashed against the enemy, thou mightest 
have turned from him that cut of a sword, or 
that thrust of a lance, which now thou wilt 
sorrowfully hear of faraway from him. And 
he will seem to himself as a cowardly traitor, 
and nothing in this world will again bring him 
joy, and hardly will he be able to think with 
a true joyful faith on the blessed heaven of 
God. No, no, sire; you never would decree 
that your and my Gotthilf should come to this 
sorrowful pass—it would be poor thanks for 
his faithful services. And therefore you will 
not dismiss him till the expedition against the 
Ditmarsen is over. If Gotthilf then lives, send 
him back to me honorably, sire. If not, there 
is in blessed heaven, for all true men, a joyful, 
endless re-union. Is it not true, sire, you will 
take my Gotthilf to the war with you?” 

« And you can ask that so joyfully, Klaus, 
and yet blame my war as unjust?” It is very 
strange, very strange !” 

« Not at all strange, sire! Each one must 
give up his own reckoning when, at length, 


although I shall greatly miss him, you may } before the throne of the King of kings, the word 


take him home with you. You have not yet 
asked me this, so the more wilkingly I prevent 


« Let it not displease you, sire, if I interpose 
an humble earnest no. And this ‘no’ you 
cannot hinder, sire.” 

«“ Woodman, I a king, and cannot hinder? 
Wherefore not ?” 

«Because you will not, sire. There lies a 
strong bar for all God-intrusted power on earth. 
My son is your squire; but were he only your 
farrier, he could not so leave you at the 
beginning of a campaign. When danger | 


; 
2 
your request with my royal yes.” ; 
; 


the fairest fame would be tarnished.” 

« But, friend Klaus, if I let your son depart 
richly gifted and in my high favor, who will 
dare say a word against him ?” 

« Perhaps no one, sire. But perhaps also 
evil tongues may war against him in secret. 
And that may eat into his fame, as decay eats 
by degrees into atreeonce sound. Alas,alas! { 


2 
$ 
draws near, no true man will turn aside, or } 
2 
‘ 


will be, either « Depart from me!’ or, «Come! 
My Gotthilf, if he falls honorably in your 
service, will, I confidently hope, hear the 
‘Come!’ And I, too, afterwards. For now I 
have done my part here, sire, and I go forth 
from your presence with a quiet conscience.” 

He bowed with deep reverence, and went 
towards the door. 

The king called to him: « Stop, woodman 
Klaus! You must first empty that cup of 


} wine in my presence.” 


Klaus stopped. 

«If you command me, sire, truly I must 
obey. But,if I might ask, do not bid me drink 
it. Good wine only tastes well after a good 
work is completed. And we have not so 
happily finished the business between us.” 

« Yes, Klaus, we have!” said the king, rising, 
and stepping quickly and firmly to the table 
where the two goblets had been placed; and 
taking one up, he bronght it to the woodman. 
« There,” said the king,«take it and quaff it 
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down. Peace, and joy,and safety to the brave 
Ditmarsen, so long as King Christian IV. 

lives; and yet afterwards, so long as his will ' 
has influence with his successors !” 

A violent emotion shook the strong frame 
of the woodman. « My king,” he said,—« my 
noble king, my good king,—I feel as if I must 
kneel down to you !” 

« Now, shame upon you, honored messenger 
of God! Do you not know the saying, «Thou 
shalt kneel to God, and not to man?’ ” 

Then woodman Klaus knelt down, folded 
his hands together, and said: « Well, then, I ; 
kneel to God,—that may be done at all times, ; 
even in the king’s presence,—andI thank Thee, : 
O my God, that Thou hast given to our king ; 
such princely thoughts, and such a fatherly $ 
heart! I thank Thee that he listens to Thy 3 
word in the mouth even of the meanest of his $ 
people! And for that, may he one day hear ? 
that most joyful of all words from Thy mouth, 

; 
| 
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the blessed+ Enter! But first leave him with 
us for a long course of happy years, for we 
need him much, and love him dearly.” He 
rose, and took joyfully the cup out of the 
king’s hand, saying, « You have given me a} 
good toast, sire; andI will give a good toast 
to you, and I have full assurance that it will » 
be granted: «Long live our king, Christian } 
the Fourth of Denmark!’ ” 

The king and the woodman both emptied } 
their glasses slowly and solemnly, looking the 
while steadily in one another’s face; and each 
saw that the bright eye of the other was 
moistened. 

« You must take the cup with you, wood- 
man,” said the king; «and let it go down to 
son and son’s son.” 

« That I will right readily, sire,” answered 
Klaus ; «and should I drink nothing but beer 
out of it, it will seem to me to taste like your 
fragrant Rhenish wine.” 

« But why not stay with me, friend Klaus, 
and always have Rhenish wine to drink out 
of yourcup? I would not let it fail you; and} 
I would see to having your whole family ; 
carefully brought to you.” 

«And in what capacity should I stay with ; 
you, sire ?” ; 
5 
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“You should be.... yes; you should be 
one of my privy councillors.” 

« Not so, sire, You have already a multi- 
tude of such lords; and they are a very 
different sort of men from me. I saw some of } 
them once when I went to the city of Schles- 
wig, and, if I am not mistaken, here, too, in : 
your royal city. They are very wise grave | 
lords and masters,—some pale and thin from ° 
many night-watchings,—some round and broad ' 
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from long sitting at the table—the table where 
they write, 1 mean,—they talk little, and are 
long silent, and they write heaps of acts. 
Besides, they are richly drest; and they are 


; obliged to take graat care of their costly 
‘ clothes: no, no, sire,”"—and the woodman 
‘ laughed heartily.—«<old Klaus would never 


do for a privy councillor.” 

The king laughed too. But then he said 
very earnestly, «And yet, friend Klaus, you 
have been my privy-councillor, With whom 


? have I ever held such secret council as with 


you? Whose council ever seemed so mysteri- 
ous to me at first, and yet unravelled and 


‘ made clear so many deep secrets, as thine ?” 


« Sire,” answered Claus, «all that I can 
readily believe. For what I had to say to you, 
and the manner in which I ought to say it—all 


; seemed to me dark and mysterious, like a 


shaft sunk deepin the mountain. TIonly knew 
thus much: The conscience of thy king is in 
danger, and the salvation of thy king likewise 
is in danger. Then I could find no rest by 
day orby night. Afterwards I heardin church 
some texts of God’s word, full of warning,— 
the preacher truly spoke them with a very dif- 
ferent purpose; but they laid hold on my 
heart, as telling me one particular thing and 
nothing else, and pricked my conscience, and 
drove me here, over mountain, and valley, and 
sea-coast. And here I am now, and have 
spoken,—spoken in a way which seemed, and 
still seems, very mysterious to me,—and the 
council of a poor woodman has reached to 
your heart, my beloved king. It was the work 
of God, not of man.” 

«Klaus, thou who hast been the chosen 
messenger of God to me, wilt thou henceforth 
deprive me of so precious an adviser ?” 

«Sire: a thing done once is not to be done 
always. And, «shoemaker, keep your last.’ 
Your last, sire, is the sceptre together with the 
sword. My last is the woodman’s axe, which 
will do for a battle-axe when any wild beasts 
cross my path. Still the last remains a last; 
and each of us has a very different one. But 
that privy-council,—we held it both in com- 
mon, sire; and it would not be at all accord- 
ing to rule that I should turn privy-councillor 
to you, or you to me. The real privy-council- 
lor sits with you there, beneath your gold- 
embroidered purple mantle; and with me, be- 
neath my dark woodman’s jacket: he is called 
Conscience by name; and he isa true and 
faithful friend, that is, when he is often bathed 
in those waters of eternal life, which flow 
freely for us all, rich and poor, high and low, 
out of the Holy Scriptures.” 

«Farewell, faithful woodman!” said the 
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Power - 


king. «You have left me indeed a true coun- 
cillor in your stead.” 





Some days afterwards, king and woodman 
parted with great affection. The woodman 
teok his dear son Gotthilf with him; and there 
was great joy in the household when they 
reached home. The king and the woodman 
lived many years afterwards,—the king, alter- 
nately in honorable peace and in just wars; 
the woodman, in the quiet happiness of his 
home. But neither of them ever forgot that 
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“TIME, 
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solemn and happy council. On the days of 
family rejoicing in the woodman’s household 
(and these, by God’s blessing, were not few) 
he was wont to say, « Now reach me down the 
king’s goblet from the shelf. This day de- 
serves to be ended by a draught out of it.” 
And when purifying trials came upon the 
king—as they failed not to do, by God’s grace 
—he would, after he had held council with 
men of worth, shut himself up with none but 
himself and his Bible, saying, «Now let no 
one disturb me; nowlam going to hold the 
true council” 
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ENERGY .* 


BY LUCY HOOPER, 


Hien words and hopeful !—fold them to thy heart, 
Time, Faith and Energy, are gifis sublime ; 
lf thy lone bark the threatening waves surround, 
Make them of all thy silent thoughts a part. 
When thou would’st cast thy pilgrim-staff away, 
Breathe to thy soul their high, mysterious sound, 
And faint not in thé noontide of thy day,— 

Wait thou for Time! 


Wait thou for Time—the slow-unfolding flower 
Chides man’s impatient haste with long delay ; 
The harvest ripening in the autumnal san— 

The golden fruit of suffering’s weighty power 
Within the soul—like soft bell’s silvery chime 
Repeat the tones, if famae may not be won, 

Oy if the heart where thou should’st find a shrine, 
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Breathe forth no blessing on thy lonely way. ' 


Wait thou for Time—it hath a sorcerer’s power 
‘T'o dim life’s mockeries that gayly shine, 
To lift the veil of seeming from the real, 
Bring to thy soul a rich or fearful dower 
Write golden tracery on the sands of life, 
And raise the drooping heart from scenes ideal, 
To a high purpose in a world of strife. 
Wait thou for Time! 


Covutp we imagine a complete devil’s world 
a world of lies, quacks would in it be the only 
professors, and proof of entire ignorance and 
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incapacity would be the only requisite for ob- | 


taining all degrees and diplomas. 
much is there akin to this in our actual world, 
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Yet so |: 
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hat many among us would sigh for such a ° honor. 


sested by a passage in Butwer’s “ Night and Morning.” 


Yea, wait for Time, but to thy heart take Faith, 

Soft beacon-light upon a stormy sea: 

A mantle for the pure in heart, to pass 

Throngh a dim world, untouched by living death, 

A cheerful watcher through the spirit’s night, 

Soothing the grief from which she may not flee— 

A herald of glad news—a seraph bright, 
Pointing to sheltering haveus yet to be. 


Yea, Faith and Time, and thou that through the hour 
Of the lone night hast nerved the feeble hand, 
Kindled the weary beart with sudden fire, 
Gifted the drooping soul with living power, 
Immortal Energy! shalt thou not be 
While the old tales our wayward thoughts inspire, 
Linked with each vision of high destiny, 

Till on the fadeless borde:s of that laud 


Where all is known we find our certain way, 

And lose ye, ’mid its pure effulgent light ? 

Kind ministers, who cheered us in our gloom, 

Seraphs who lightened griefs with gilded ray, 

Whispering through tears of cloudless glory dawning, 

Say, in the gardens of eternal bloom 

Will not our hearts, when breaks the cloudless morn- 
ing 


Joy that ye led us through the drooping night ! 


} state of things as for a millenium, a golden 
; age—an age in which all literature would be 
puffs, all discourse compliments and rhetoric ; 
and he who wished most earnestly to pass for 


a great man, without being one, would 
be at once acknowledged worthiest of the 
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KATE CONNOR. 


BY MRS. &. 


« Trust me, your Lordship’s opinion is un- 
founded,” said the Lady Helen Graves; and, as 
the noble girl uttered the words her eye 
brightened, and her cheek flushed with a bet- 
ter feeling than high-born « fashionables” 
generally deem necessary. 

«Indeed!” exclaimed the Earl, looking up 
at the animated features of his god-daughter, ; 
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«and how comes my pretty Helen to know ; 
aught of the matter?—methinks she has . 
; Irish cabin. 


learned more than the mysteries of harp and 


lute, or the soft tones of the Italian and : 
Spanish tongues. Come,” he continued « sit | 
down on this soft Ottoman, and prove the } 
negative to my assertion—that the Irish. act } 
‘mons in a smoky pantomime, that papa and 


. . . ” 
only from impulse, not from principle. 
« How long can an impulse last?” inquired 


the lady, as she seated herself at her god- ; 
father’s feet, just where he wished, playfully : 
resting her rosy cheek on his hand, as she 
inquired—« tell me, first, how long an impulse 
; were the orders issued when we sat down to 


can last?” ‘ 
«It is only a momentary feeling, my love; 


although acting upon it may embitter a long « 


life,” 


C. HALL. 


« But an impulse cannot last for a month, 
can it? Then I am quite safe; and now your 
Lordship must listen to a true tale, and must 
suffer me to tell it in my own way, brogue and 
all; and, moreover, must have patience. It 
is about a peasant maiden, whom I dearly 
love—ay, and respect too, and whenever I 
think of sweet « Kate Connor,’ I bless God that 
the aristocracy of virtue (if I dare use such a 
phrase) may be found, ia all its lustre, im an 


«It was on one of the most chilly of all 
November days, the streets and houses filled 
with fog, and the few stragglers in the square, 
in their dark clothes, looking like dirty de- 


myself, at that owfré season, when every body 
is out of town, arrived here, from Brighton; 
he had been summoned on business, and I 
preferred accompanying him to remaining on 
the coast alone. «Not at home to any one,’ 


dinner. The cloth had been removed, and 
papa was occupying himself in looking over 


; some papers; from his occasional frown I 
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fancied they were not of the most agreeable 
nature; at last I went to my harp, and played 


rr ~w 


4 
Py 


< 


one of the airs of my country, of which I } 


knew he was particularly fonc. He soon left 
his seat, and kissing my forehead with much 
tenderness, said, «That strain is too melan- 
choly for me just now, Helen, for I have re-. 
ceived no very pleasant news from my Irish 
agent.’ I expressed my sincere sorrow at the 
circumstance, and ventured to make some in- 
quiries as to the intelligence that had arrived. 
¢I cannot understand it,’ he said; «when we 
resided there, it was only from the papers that 
I heard of the—dreadful murders, horrible 
outrages, and malicious burnings. All around 
us was peace and tranquility; my rents were 
as punctually paid as in England; for in both 
countries a tenant, yes, and a good tenant, too, 
may be sometimes in arrear. I made allow- 
ance for the national character of the people; 
and, while [admired the contented and happy 
faces that smiled as joyously over potatoes 
and milk as if the board had been covered with 
a feast of venison, I endeavored to make them 
desire more, and then sought to attach them to 
me by supplying their new wants.’ 

«And, dear sir, you succeeded,’ I said; 
‘never were hearts inore grateful—never were 
tears more sincere, than theirs, when we left 
them to the care of that disagreeable, ill-look- 
ing agent.’ 

« «Hold, Lady Mal-a-pert!’ interrupted my 
father, sternly;«Z selected Mr. O’Brien: you 
can know nothing of his qualifications. I be- 
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> breeding. 


lieve him to be an upright, but, I fear me, a ; 


stern man; and I apprehend he has been made 
the tool of a party.’ 

« «Dear papa,I wish you would again visit 
the old castle. A winter among my native 


mountains would afford me more pure gratifi- ; 


cation than the most successful season in 
London.’ My father smiled, and shook his 
head. «The rents are now so difficult to col- 
lect, that I fear > he paused, and then 








often as I mention it to O’Brien, that I can 
receive no information as to the Connors. 
You have written frequestly to your poor 
nurse, and she must have received the letters 
—I sent them over with my own, and they 
have been acknowledged!’ He had scarely 
finished this sentence, when we heard the 
porter in loud remonstrance with a female, 
who was endeavoring to force her way through 
the hall. I half opened the library-door, where 


we were silting, to ascertain the cause of the ? us all—so grand-like—wearing a new coat, 


interruption. «Ah, then, sure, ye wouldn’t 
have the heart to turn a poor crathur from 


the doore—that’s come sich a way jist to} 
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spake tin words to his Lordship’s glory! And 
don’t tell me that my Lady Hillin wouldn’t 
see me, and she to the fore.’ It was enough; 
I knew the voice of my nurse’s daughter ; and 
would, I do think, have kissed her with all my 
heart, but she fell on her knees, and, clasping 


}my hand firmly between hers, exclaimed, 


while the tears rolled down her cheeks, and 
sobs almost choked her utterance— Holy 
Mary! Thank God!—’Tis herself, sure!— 
though so beautiful!—and no ways proud!— 
and I will have justice!’ And then, in a sub- 
dued voice, she added— Praise to the Lord! 
—his care niver left me; and I could die con- 
tint this minute—only fory ou, mother, dear! 
—yerself only—and > Our powdered 
knaves, I perceived,smiled and sneered, when 
they saw Kate Connor seated that evening by 
my side—and my father (heaven bless him 
for it!) opposite to us in his great arm-chair, 
listening to the story that Kate had to unfold. 

««Whin ye’s left us, we all said that the 
winter was come in arnest, and that the sum- 
mer was gone forever. Well, my Lord, we 
struv to plase the agint, why not?—sure he 
was the master ye set over us!—but it doesn’t 
become the like o’ me, nor wouldn’t be manners 
to turn my tongue agin him, and he made as 
good as a gintleman, to be sure, by your Lord- 
ship’s notice—which the whole counthry 
knew he was not afore, either by birth or 
Well, my lady—sure if ye put a 
sod o’ turf—saving yer presence—in a goold 
dish, it’s only a turf still; and he must ha’ 
been Ould Nick’s born child (Lord save us!) 








; when yer honor’s smile couldn’t brighten him ! 
> And its the truth ’mitelling, and no lie ;—first 
> of all, the allowance to my mother was stop- 
> ped for damage the pig did to the new hedges ; 


4 


and then we were forced to give our best fowl 


} as a compliment to Mr. O’Brien—because the 
} goat (and the crathur without a tooth!) they 
} said, skinned the trees; then the priest (yer 
> Lordship minds Father Lavery) and the agint 
added, abruptly, «it is very extraordinary, ‘ 


nee 


; 
; 


5 


; other. 
; yer kind honors wid. 


quarrelled, and so—out o’ spite—he set up a 
school, and would make all the childer go to 
larn there; and thin the priest hindered—and 
to be sure we stud by the church—and so 
there was nothin’ but fighting; and the boys 
gave over work, seeing that the tip-tops didn’t 
eare how things went—only abusing each 
But it isn’t that, I should be bothering 
My brother, near two 
years agone, picked up wid the hoith of bad 


‘ company—God knows how!—and got above 


} and a jewil ring!—so, whin he got the time o’ 


? 


day in his pocket, he wouldn’tlook at the same 
side of the way we wint; well, lady dear, this 
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struck to my mother’s PERE! Se it was “ae 
the beginning of trouble—he was found in the 
dead o’ night—(continued poor Kate, her voice 
trembling)—but ye hard it all—’twas in the 
papers—and he was sint beyant seas. Och! 
many’s the night we have spint crying, to 
think of that shame—or, on our bare, bended 
knees, praying that God might turn his heart. 
Well, my lady, upon that, Mr. O’Brien made 
no more ado, but said we were a seditious 
family, and that he had yer Lordship’s war- 
rant to turn us out; and that the cabin—the 
nate little cabin ye: gave to my mother—was 
to go to the gauger.’ 

« «He did not dare to say that!’ interrupted 
my father, proudly ; «he did not dare to use. 
my name to a falsehood!’ 

« «The word—the very word I spoke!’ ex- 
claimed Kate. «Mother, says I, his Lordship 
would niver take back, for the sin of the son, 
what he gave to the mother! Sure it was 
hard upon her grey hairs to see her own boy 
brought to shame, without being turned out of 
her little place, whin the snow was on the 
ground—in the could night, whin no one was 
stirring to say, God save ye. I remember it 
well; he would not suffer us to take so much 
as a blanket, because the bits o’ things were 
to be canted the next morning, to pay the rint 
of a field which my brother took, but never 
worked; my poor mother cried like a baby ; 
and, happing the ould grey cat, that your 
ladyship gave her for a token, when it was a 
small kit, in her apron, we set off, as well as 
we could, for Mrs. Mahony’s farm. It was 
more than two miles from us—and the snow 
drifted—and, och! but sorrow wakens a body 
and my mother foundered like, and couldn’t 
walk; so I covered her over, to wait till she 
rested a bit—and sure your token, my lady— 
the cat ye gave her—kept her warm, for the 
baste had the sinse a’most of a Christian. 
Well, I was praying for God to direct us for 
the best (but, may-be, I’m tiring your honors), 
whin, as if from heaven, up drives Barney, 
and—’ 

«« Who is Barney, Kate? 

«I wish, my dear Lord, you could have seen 
Kate Connor when I asked that question; the 
way-worn girl looked absolutely beautiful: I 
must tell you that she had exchanged, by my 
desire, her tattered gown and travel-stained 
habiliments, for a smart dress of my waiting- 
maid’s, which if it were not correctly put on, 
looked, to my taste all the better. Her face 
was pale, but her fine, dark intelligent eyes 
gave it mach and varied expression; her beau- 
tiful hair—-even Lafont’s trim cap could not 
keep it within proper bounds— influenced, 
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probably, by former habits, came straying (or, 
as she would call it, shéreeling) down her neck, 
and her mobile mouth was garnished with 
teeth which many a duchess would envy; she 
was Sitting on a low seat, her crossed hands 
resting on her knees, and was going through 
her narrative in as straightforward a manner 
as could be expected; but my unfortunate 
question as to the identity of Barney, put her 
out;—face, forehead, neck, were crimsoned 
in an instant; papa turned away his head to 
smile, and I blushed from pure sympathy. 

«« Barney—is Barney—Mahony—my lady,’ 
she replied, at length, rolling up Lafont’s 


5 
= 
flounce in liew of her apron—<and a great 





true friend of——of—-my mother’s 
« «And of yours, also, I suspect, Kate,’ said 
my father. 
« «We were neighbors’ childer, plase your 
honorable Lordship, and only natural if we 
had a——friendly 
«Love for each other,’ said my lordly 
papa; for once condescending to banter. 
«<«It would be far from the likes o’ me to 
contradict yer honor,’ she stammered forth, at 
length. 
««Go on with your story,’ said I, gravely. 
«<I’m thinking, my Lord, and my lady, I 
left off in the snow—oh, no!—e was come 
up with the car:—well, to be sure, he took us 
to his muther’s house, and, och! my lady, but 
fae in the walls o’ the poor cabins ye find 

hearts !—not that I’m down-running the gin- 
try, who, to be sure, know better manners— 
| 
2 





but it’s a great blessing to the traveller to have 
a warm fire, and dry lodging, and share of 
whatever’s guing—all fur the love of God—and 
céad mile failte with it! Well, to be sure, they 
never looked to our property; and Barney 
thought to persuade me to make my mother 
his mother, and never heeded the disgrace 
that had come to the family; and, knowing 
his heart was set upon me, his mother did the 
same, and my own mother, too—the crathur! 
Pre ene me settled; well—they all cried, 

and wished it done off at once, and it was a 
sore trial that. Barney, says I, let go my hand; 
hould your whist, all o’ ye, for the blessed 

Virgin’s sake, and don’t be making me mad 
intirely ;—and I seemed to gain strength, 
though my heart was bursting. Look! (says 
1) bitter wrong has been done us; I know our 
; honorable landlord had neither act nor part in 
: it—how could he?—and my mind misgives 
| 
Q 











that my lady has often written to you, mother, 
for it isn’t in her to forget ould frinds; but 
I'll tell ye what Pll do, there’s nobody we 
know, barring his riverence, and the school- 
master, could tell the rights of it to his honor’s 
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tity upon paper: his riverence wouldn’t 
meddle nor make in it, and the schoolmaster’s 
a frind of the agent’s; so ye see, dears, I'll 
jist go fair and asy off to London myself, and : 
see his Lordship, an’ make him sinsible. And, 
before I could say my say, they all—all but 
Barney, set up sich a scornful laugh at me as : 
never was heard. She’s mad! says one; she’s 
a fool! says another; where’s the money to 
pay your expinses? says a third; and how 
could ye find your way, that doesn’t know a 
step o’ the road,even to Dublin? says a fourth. 
Well, I waited till they were all done, and ° 
then took the thing quietly. I don’t think, 
says I, there’s either madness or folly in try- 
ing to get one’s own again; as to the money, 
it’s but little of that I want, for I’ve the use of 
my Jimbs and can walk, and it ’ll go hard if 
one of ye won’t lend me a pound, or, may-be, ; 
thirty shillings, and no one shall ever lose by 
Kate Connor, to the value of a brass farthing; 2 
and as to not knowing the road, sure lve. a 
a tongue in my head; and, if I hadn’t, the ; 
great God, that taches the innocent swallows : 
: 
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their way over the salt seas, will do as much 
for a poor girl who puts all her trust in Him. 
My heart’s against it, said Barney, but she’s 

in the right;—-and then he wanted to per- 
suade me to go before the priest with him; 
buat no, says I, Pll niver do that till I find 
justice; ’ll never bring both shame and pov- 
erty to an honest boy’s hearth-stone. I'll not 
be tiring yer noble honors any longer wid } 
the sorrow, and all that, whin I left them; 
they’d have forced me to take more than 
the thirty shillings—God knows how they 
raised that same!—but I thought it enough; 
and, by the time I reached Dublin, there was 
eight of it gone; small way the rest lasted } 
and I was ill three days, from the sea, in 
Liverpool. Oh! whenI got a good piece of 
the way——when my bits 0’ rags were all sold 
—my feet bare and bleeding, and the doors } 
of the sweet white cottages shut against me, 
and I was tould to go to my parish,—then, 
then I felt that I was in the land. of the 
could-hearted stranger! Och! the English 
are a fine, honest people, but no ways tin- 
der; well, my Lord, the hardest temptation 
I had at all (and here Lady Helen looked 
up into her god-father’s face, with a suppli- 
cating eye, and pressed her small white hand 
affectionately upon his arm, as if to rivet 
his most earnest attention) was whin I was 
sitting crying by the road-side, for I was 
tired and hungry, and who, of all the birds in 
the air, drives up in a sort of a cart, but 
Mister O’Hay, the great pig marchant, from 
a mile beyant our place; well, to be sure, : 
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it was he wasn’t surprised when he seen me! 
Come back with me, Kate, honey !—says he; 
I’m going straight home, and I'll free your 
journey; whin ye return, I'll let the boy, ye 


? know, have a nate little cabin [Ive got to 


let, for (he was plaised to say) you desarve 
it. But I thought I’d parsevere to the end, 
so (God bless him for it!) he had only tin 
shillings—seeing he was to receive the money 
for the pigs he sould at the next town—but 
what he had he gave me; that brought me 


» the rest of the journey; and if I hadn’t much 


comfort by the way, sure I had hope, and 


> that’s God’s own blessing to the sorrowful; 
? and now, here I am, asking justice, in the 


name of the widow and the orphan, that 
have been wronged by that black-hearted 
man; and, sure as there’s light in heaven, 
in his garden the nettle and the hemlock 
will soon grow, in place of the sweet roses ; 
and whin he lies in his bed—in his dying 
bed, the just and holy God My father 
here interposed, and in a calm, firm voice 
reminded her that, before him, she must not 
indulge in invective. «I humbly ask your 
honor’s pardon,’ said the poor girl, «I lave it 
all now just to God and yer honor; and shame 
upon me that forgot to power upon you, my 
lady, the blessings the ould mother of me 
sint ye,—full and plinty may ye ever know! 
—said she from her heart, the cratur !— 
may the sun niver be too hot, or the snow 
too could, for ye !——-may ye live in honor, and 
die in happiness, and, in the ind, may hea- 
ven be yer bed!’ 

« You may guess how happy the poor girl 
became, when sheltered under our roof; for 
the confiding hope, so powerful with those 
of her country, was strong within her, and 
she had succeeded in assuring herself that 
at length she would obtain justice. 

«And now, my dear Lord,” continued the 
Lady Helen, «tell me, ifa fair English-maiden, 
with soft blue eyes, and delicate accent, had 
thus suffered; if driven from her beloved 
home, with a helpless parent, she had refused 
the hand of the man she loved, because she 
would not bring poverty to his dwelling—if 
she had undertaken a journey to a foreign 
land, suffered scorn and starvation——been 
tempted to return, but, until her object was 
accomplished, until justice was done to her 
parent, resisted that temptation—would you 
say she acted-from impulse, or from eal 
ple: 999 

«I say,” replied the old gentleman, answer- 
ing his god-daughter’s winning smile, «that 
you are a saucy gipsy to catch me in this 
way. Fine times, indeed, when a pretty lass 
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of eighteen talks down a man of sixty! But } for fair joy, thatthe horses galloped on, not, 
tell me the result.” : however, before the triumphant Katherine, 


« Well, now you must hear the sequel to » 
my story; for it is only half finished; and I $ 
assure you the best half is to come :— ; 

«Instead of returning to Brighton, my fa- 3 
ther, without apprizing our worthy agent, in $ 
three days arranged for our visiting dear Ire- 
land! Only think, how delightful !—so xe 
mantic, and so useful, too! Kate—you can- } 
not imagine how lovely she looked; she quite 3 
eclipsed Lafont! Then her exclamations 
of delight were so new, so curious—nothing 
so original to be met with, even at the soirées 
of the literati. There you may watch for af 
month without hearing a single thing worth } 
remembering; but Kate’s remarks were so } 
shrewd, so mixed with observation and sim- 
plicity, that every idea was worth noting. I 
was so pleased with the prospect of the meet- 
ing——the discomfiture of the agent—the joy 
of the lovers, and the wedding—(all stores 
that end properly, end in that way, you know) } 
—that I did not even request to spend a day 
in Bath. We hired a carriage in Dublin, and, ; 
just on the verge of papa’s estate, saw Mr. } 
O’Brien, his hands in his pockets, his fuzzy } 
red hair sticking out all round his dandy hat, : 
like a burning furze-bush, and his vulgar, } 
ugly face as dirty as if it had not been washed } 
fora month. He was lording it over some 
half-naked creatures, who were breaking 
stones, but who, despite his presence, ceased ; 


2 
working, as the carriage approached. «There’s | 
himself,’ muttered Kate. We stoppea—and 
I shall never forget the appalled look of } 
O’Brien, when my father put his head out of ; 
the window—(Cruikshank should have seen ; 
it), He could not utter a single beaatnce. ; 
Many of the poor men, also, recognised us, and, > 
as we nodded and spoke to some we recog- } 
nised among them, they shouted so loudly, ; 


almost throwing herself out of the window, 
exclaimed, « And I’m here, Mr. O’Brien, in the 
same coach wid my Lord and my Lady, and 
now we'll have justice!’ at which my father 
was very angry, andI was equally delighted. 
Two « weeny’ children met us at the entrance 
to the cottage—Barney’s cottage; their 
healthy cheeks contrasted with the wretched- 
ness of their attire; and told my father, at 
once, the condition to which his negligence 
had reduced my poor nurse—for the children 
were hers. I will show them to you, one of 
these days, a Jeetle better dressed. It was 
worth a king’s ransom to see the happiness of 
the united families of the Connors and Maho- 
nys; the grey cat, even, purred with satisfac- 
tion:—then, such a wedding! Only fancy, 
my dear Lord, my being bridesmaid !—danc- 
ing an Irish jig on an earthen floor! Ye ex- 
quisite and exclusives!—how would you 
receive the Lady Helen Graves, if this were 
known at Almack’s!—From what my father 
saw and heard, when he used his own eyes 
and ears for the purpose, he resolved to reside, 
six months out of the twelve, at Castle Graves. 
You can scarcely imagine how well we get 
on; the people are, sometimes, a little ob- 
stinate, in the matter of smoke, and, now 
and then, an odd dunghill, too near the 
door; and, as they love liberty themselves, 
do not much like to confine their pigs— 
But these are only trifles.s I have my 
own schooi, on my own plan, which I will 
explain to you another time, and now will 
only tell you that it is visited by both clergy- 
man and priest; and I only wish that all our 
absentees would follow our example, and then, 
my dear god-papa, Tur Irish wovuLp HAVE 
GOOD IMPULSES, AND ACT UPON RIGHT PRINCI- 
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A PORTRATT. 


BY OLIVER W. HOLMES. 


A sTILL, sweet, placid, moonlight face, ; 
And slightly nonchalant, 

» Which seems to claim a middle place 

Between one’s love and aunt, , 


Where childhood’s star has left a ray 
In woman’s sunniest sky 
As morning dew and blushing day 
On fruit and blossom lie, 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine, 


ERNEST ST. CLAIR. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 


«Sr. Crate!” said Charles Barclay, to an 
invalid friend, beside whose couch he had 
been sitting for some time in silence. «St. 
Clair, you must mingle more in society than 
has been your custom of late, indeed you must. 
This over-study is injuring your health more 
than any reparation that fame can possibly 
bestow. What! because some two years ago, 
in passing your examination, you drew enco- 
miums from the Judges by your readiness in 
answering some of the abstruser and more de- 
bateable questions in Law, must you now 
bind yourself down, a very slave toyour musty 
volumes, until the intense action of mind is 
wearing away the frame that sustains it? You 
know Ernest,” he added, still more seriously, 
«I lay but little claim to the title of a Philoso- 
pher, but, I can readily understand how easily 
an enthusiastic man like yourself, may draw 
upon his willing energies, until they falter in 
the struggle.” 

« Ah, Charles !’’ replied his pale friend, with 
a sigh, «I have lost all relish for society, 
which, to be beneficial, one must be prepared 
to enjoy; and that, I shall never be again.” 

« Tut, tut, do but try it,” said Barclay, gaily, 
«and I will be answerable for the result. 
Throw aside, for a season, your learned lum- 
ber, your Coal, or Coke, (which is it?) upon 
somebody. Your subtle disquisionists, your 
word warriors. Give far-reaching thought a 
holiday, and look in once more upon the old 
familiar faces; they will be glad to see you, 
and, if you will but float upon the surface asI 
do, catching the bubbles as they rise, you may 
throw physic out of the nearest window, and 
laugh heartily in the face of the astonished 
Doctor.” 

« You are a happy man, Barclay.” 

«Iam a healthy one, you mean; for therein 
lies the main secret of true happiness, after 
all. Who, for instance, ever heard of an atra- 
bilious man that was a happy man? Or, of a 
hypochondriac that enjoyed life? Believe me, 
if possessed of a mind atease with itself, and 
no sullen humors lurking in the blood, you 
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of study, for these twelve months past.” 
2 
’ 


, are in a fit state to receive, and be influenced 
} by, all those pleasureable sensations which 
constitute what the world calls happiness.” 

« Your’s is a somewhat novel doctrine.” 

«I wish you would act upon it, if only fora 
brief season. So, make up your mind to come 
with me as soon as you get well enough, and 
let me introduce you to some of my fair 
friends) Who knows but what you may fall 
in love with. Gracious Heaven! what is 
the matter?” he exclaimed, with a start— 
« Ernest, you are as pale as ashes, and trem- 
bling all over.” 

«’Tis nothing, nothing,” said the invalid, 
faintly. “A passing spasm, nothing more. I 
am better now.” 

«Indeed, indeed, I did not dream you were so 
weak,” said Barclay, with a kindly sympathy. 
«These studies must be given up—they have 
almost shattered your constitution, already.” 

St. Clair grasped his friend’s hand convul- 
sively, and, looking up into his face, burst into 
tears, as he said, «I thank you, but you are 
mistaken. I have not read a book, in the way 


Barclay was now truly alarmed. He saw 
that something preyed upon the powerful 
mind of his friend, in no ordinary degree; 
marking its presence by those saddest of ali 
tokens, a dim, heavy eye, and a shrunken 
cheek ; and coupling it with the emotion he 
had so lately witnessed, he said to himself, 
« Poor Ernest has loved !” 

« You shall hear all, presently,” said the in- 
valid, gasping for breath. «TI have told it to 
no living being, as yet, and, perhaps, it may 
do me some good to unburthen myself of the 
sad secret.” 

«Dear, St. Clair!” said the considerate 
Barclay, «do not imagine me incurious, or 
less anxious fo learn the cause that has brought 
such a change over you, if I urge you to delay 
the recital for at least a day or two. This 
opening of your wound, will, I fear, only tend 
to retard the period of that perfect recovery 
which I am so sincerely desirous of hastening.” 
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St. Clair shook his head mournfully, as he ; ter which displays itself instantly—but rather 


replied, « Sorrow has done her work so effectu- 
ally, my friend, that any disclosure I may now 
make, cannot materially affect that torpor of 
life into which I have fallen. The world, and 
the things of the world, have no charms for 
me, since the bloom of life has passed away 
for ever—” 

«Oh! say not so,” replied Barclay with a 
deprecating gesture. «This is mere hypo- 
chondria. You are yet in the first flush of 
manhood, with, I trust, many, many years of 
happiness yet in store for you.” 

«The heart may be old, Barclay, while the 
face is youthful. Age is not measured by 
years. To him whose lifeis a summer dream, 
ayearis but aday; while he who is steeped 
to the lips in misery, feels time drag slowly 
on, and in what would be computed in the 
calendar as a few brief months, lives a life- 
time of anguish. Such has it been with me; 
and yet, in consideration of the bliss I have ex- 
perienced, I would be content, with a full 
knowledge of the final result, to pass through 
the same again; for, with the German Thekla, 
I can say, «I have lived and I have loved.’” 
He paused for a few moments, shading his 
eyes with his thin white hand as if striving 
to recall the images of the past. Alas! it 
needed no effort to do that; for they were 
burnt and branded upon his soul. Taking up 
a cordial which stood upon a little table by 
his bed-side, he applied it to his parched lips, 
and then continued :— 

« You well know with what joy, may I say 
with what honor? I passed through the ordeal 
necessary to constitute me a member of the 
profession to whichI belong. I felt thatI was 
winged to soar; for my examiners, grave, 
acute men, told me I was so; but, in consid- 
eration of my health, recommended a little re- 
laxation before I entered upon the sterner 
duties of my life. I took their advice, and in 
the course of the follewing week was on my 
way to Virginia.” 

Here St. Clair became strongly agitated, and 
his lips quivered so much, that he felt it ne- 
cessary to suddenly cease speaking. When 
he again resumed his story, it was abruptly: 

« Barclay! If ever woman’s nature was al- 
lied on earth to that of angels, her’s was. 
Mild eyed, and of that soft, serene, touching 
expression of countenance, which seems al- 
most wedded to melancholy, and yet is distinct 
from it. The undulations of air were not 
more graceful than her motions ; and her voice 
was very sweet, and low, and musical. We 
met. I do not say I loved her at once, for her 
gentle nature was not of that peculiar charac- 
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like a flower, unfolding itself by degrees, and 
each day discovering to the watcher some new 
beauty. Love, with some, is merely a pensive 
feeling, never rising above a pleasant delight. 
With others, an intense passion—a flame 
kindling and spreading rapidly, and early ex- 
hausting itself by reason of its own violence. 
With me, it was as a simple brook, which, de- 
veloping itself by, little and little, gathers 
strength as it proceeds, and gradually widens 
and deepens, until no bounds can restrain, nor 
fathom line sound it. A very sea, with its 
mighty ebbs and flows; and ah! too truly 
have I found, with its tempests and its dead 
stagnant calms. How can I describe what I 
then felt! Poetry, indeed, is the only fitting 
medium, for poetry is the language of Love 
I was flooded with a new delight. Ambition 
was forgotten. Her presence mingled with 
my very being, until it grew to be a part of 
me. The earth looked fairer, and the flowers 
more precious, as if informed with a portion 
of her beauty. Oh! the joy of those by-gone 
days, when, wandering by her side through 
the dim wood, or by the banks of the shining 
river, I looked up into her soft, dark eyes, and 
heard her dear voice melting in my ear. It 
was a foretaste of another and a better world. 
Need I tell you, my friend, I proposed and was 
accepted! Days, weeks, months, flew by. How 
they went, even nowI cannot tell. I was hap- 
py, and I took no note of time. The early 
morning saw me by her side, and the evening 
star found us still together. Abroad in the 
green fields, we plucked flowers as we moved 
along; and beneath the shadow of some wide 


spreading antique tree, we both read out of the _ 


same volume. 

« Suddenly, a change came over her. Her 
manner was more distant, reserved—I do not 
say less kind, for she was uniformly kind to 
all. Still, there was a restraint about her that 
made me fear I had done or said something to 
wound her feelings. Once, or twice, I thought 
I discovered the traces of recent tears. Her 
father too, seemed depressed, and frequently 
sighed heavily ; though, to me he was more 
affectionate than ever. What was the mean- 
ing of all this! Why did his eye rest on me 
so often and with so melancholy an interest! 
Alas! too soon I knew. 

« One evening she seemed more cheerful. 
We were seated out on the balcony, for it was 
summer and the air blew balmily- The sun 
was just setting with all his crimson glories 
about him. Pointing to his broad bright orb, 
I said— 

«+See, Helen! how like a good man, his 
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life’s labor of love being done, he sinks holily 
to rest, leaving a shining and a glowing light 
behind him. May our journey of life be like 


his, dearest, and its closing hours as pure, and } 


calm, and beautiful !’ 

««My poor Ernest!’ said she, and her voice 
was low and tremulous, and her long dark 
lashes were heavy with tears that quivered, 
but fell not. «My poor Ernest! this isadream 
which I fear can never be realized.’ 

«Helen !’ Ishrieked, rather than exclaimed 
—I could say no more, for my tongue clave to 
the roof of my mouth. She clasped her hands 
convulsively together, and her head drooped 
so that I could not see her face. <I see it all, 
all!’ I continued, bitterly. «The change—the 
restraint. Dupe thatI have been! Helen, you 
do not love me!’ 

«<¢Do I not—do I not!’ she exclaimed, « Oh 


God, I can bear all but this!’ and she flung ; 


herself upon my bosom and wept like a little 
child. 

«Dear, Helen!’ said I, «speak to me—on 
my knees I will crave forgiveness—I knew 
not what I said,—indeed, indeed, I knew not 
whatI said. But, ah, sweet, your’s was cruel 
jesting ! 

««Jesting !’ she echoed, gently disengaging 
herself and pointing with an uplifted finger to 
her flushed face. «Jesting! Oh, Ernest, look ! 

«I did look, and my heart trembled as I re- 
plied— 

««Be not alarmed! it is nothing but the re- 
flection of the western clouds !’ 

«<«Do not let us deceive ourselves, dear 
Ernest!’ she said, with solemn earnestness— 
«Not more surely do those clouds betoken the 
last lingering look of dying day, than does 
this burning cheek herald the departure of the 
spirit. And though, for your sake, Ernest, I 
would live, if it was His will, death, save in 
separating me from those I lowe, comes to me 
in gentleness, and not in terror.’ 

« Death! Could this then be the shadow of 
his presence ! Dees he cover his coming with 
the hue of health! Does he robe his victim al- 
most in the transparent lustre of an immortal! 
Does he add fire to the eye, and ruddiness to 
the lip, as if to show how beautiful the advent 
of that grey, weird, awful thing we call death, 
can be made! 

« True, indeed! In such manner made he 
his approach. Like those glorious, but dread- 
ful Italian maids of old, who, melting with 
treacherous fondness, and all glowing and ra- 
diant with smiles, poured, day by day, a little 
drop of the poisonous distilment into the cup 
of their victim, until by almost imperceptible 
degrees, the soul loosened itself from the body, 
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and whoso drank, fell into that deep sleep from 
which there is no waking, save in the world 
beyond the grave. 

} «Barclay! from that hour! felt l was doomed 
to lose her; my passion became a madness. 
I was scarcely ever from her side—watching 
every shadow that flitted across her face—list- 
ening to every intonation of her voice—hop- 
ing ever against hope—and combating, with 
a fierce, wild vehemence, the troubled doubts 

that at times thrust themselves upon me. At 

? every change, however slight, I said, as I pres- 

; sed her to my heart— 

««You will be better, I know you will be 
better.’ 

«But once, as I reiterated those words, she 

; laid her thin white hand upon my shoulder, 

: and said, mournfully— 

; 

rd 

; 








««Ernest! Beware of self delusion. Learn 
to think < of me as of one preparing for a long 
journey—as of a face seen in a sad dream, 
which, waking, you behold no more. Love 
me dearly, deeply, while I live—even as I do 
> you. Cherish my memory when I am gone; 
; but hope not, for I feel as if the turf was al- 
; ready growing over me.’ 

; «The knell sounded. I had been as one, 
g 3 who, tottering for a while upon the very brink 
of a precipice, at length falls over; yet, still, 
for very love of life, grasps, in his descent, at 
root, and branch, and shrub, and rock, even to 
| the meanest thing that can delay, though but 
for a moment, the terrible death that yawns 
beneath—all these had given way at last, and 
now came despair. 
« What more I said that night, I know not. 

I remember only hutrying home and, in a 

paroxysm of anguish, flinging myself on my 

knees and praying, oh, how earnestly! that the 
cup might pass from me. 

« Was that incoherent prayer answered! 
| Strange to say, from this time she appeared to 





mend rapidly. Her physician looked amazed 
—wavered! Her friends congratulated! Her 
father again smiled! And I—I was the happi- 
est of them all. If I loved her before, I now 
worshiped her. She was my pearl, saved 
from the insatiable ocean—my lost, found— 
my jeopardized treasure, restored. She alone 
looked grave; a pensive resignation pervaded 
her whole being; and when, in the flush of 
my newly awakened joy,I urged her to an im- 
mediate union, on the plea that a change of 
air would accelerate her restoration, she re- 
plied— 

« «I will do any thing that will add to your 
happiness, though I feel that what you take to 
be a re-illuming, is but the last, faint flicker- 
ings of the exhausted taper.’ 
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«I strove to reassure her. She smiled { ended, she drooped heavily—a weakness came 
faintly and pressed her lips for the first time ; over her; soon, however, she regained her 
to my forehead. strength and stood, scarcely touching me, so 

« At length the day came that was to make 3 light was the weight of her hand upon my 
her mine. I know not how it was, but, con- } arm. Presently she faltered, and again clung 
trary to my expectations, I felt unusually de- § to me. The words were said that made us 
pressed, although Helen, if not improving, did } man and wife—the hands uplifted—the bene- 
not appear to relapse. A litthke weaker she ; diction pronounced—I turned to salute her; 
might be; and I thought, on this morning, merciful Heaven! what a change! A shriek 
there was an intense light in her dark eyes, } from the maidens aroused me. She had slip- 
yet, still she appeared so cheerful that I said } ped from me, but I caught her as she fell. A 
to myself—«I am mistaken.’ ; smile played upon her pallid face. «Ernest! 

« Oh, gloriously beautiful looked she, as, with | my—my husband,’ she said, feebly, and then 
her companions she descended from her tiring } her head dropped upon her bosom ; the masses 
room—pale, yet queenly—a lady lily, surround- of black hair, unloosed, hung like a cloud 
ed by roses. When we entered the apartment : about her, through which her white face 

; 
| 
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appointed for the ceremony, her arm trembled } gleamed spectrally. I~—I remember nothing 
within my own. As we came near the minis- } more, distinctly. A confusion of voices, and 
ter, I observed her hastily draw her white ; weeping and wailing; a solemn blackness— 
*kerchief across her lips—I looked again, and } words of prayer, and the harsh grating as of 
shuddered—there was blood upon it! and she } a ponderous iron door swung back upon its 
all the time as calm and composed, as if she } hinges, were among the sights and sounds that 
knew itnot. When the ordinance commenced } came and went, while I walked the earth, 
she leaned upon me tremulously, but gathered 
strength as it proceeded. She gave the re- ;} how—and moving about, through troops of 
sponses in a firm, steady voice, butthese being : strange faces, mechanically, as in a dream.” 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 


A ure of peace and pleasantness, hath ever been ; And in her splendid solitude full many a titled 

- thine own, ; dame, 

And friends have loved thee tenderly, where’er thy } Mourns for her girlhood’s joyousness, and the 
worth was known; ; cottage whence she came. 

And those who cheered thy youthful days are all } 


around thee now; The wiles of the ambitious, and the fawnings of 


And the sunshine of a happy heart is beaming on ; the mean, 
thy brow. The guile of low hypocrisy in life’s eventful 
$ scene, 
Thou hast not sought in brilliant throngs the plea- ; To these thou art a stranger, ah! mayst thou never 
sures of the hour. know, ” 


But quietude and sweet content have been through 
life thy dower; 
A father’s voice, a mother's smile, the converse of : 


How smiles may cheat a breaking heart, or mask a 
pensive brow. 


PALA 


a friend, ; I would that I could weave for thee a chaplet rich 
Have been to thee far brighter boons than festal ° and rare, 
halls could send. ; Whose fadeless flowers, and thornless ones, amid 


thy shining hair, 

Deem not that wealth brings happiness; within the ; Might charm the years to come in love, in love to 
mirthful hall, glide away, 

Full many a care lies hid beneath a glittering ; Like the journey of the blessed sun through sum 
coronal: mer’s brightest day. 
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doing, I know not what—speaking, I know not 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


MATILDA OF DENMARK. 


Never had the crown of Denmark encircled 
a fairer brow than that of Caroline Matilda, 
or the ermined robes of royalty covered a 
heart that throbbed with purer and warmer 


feelings. Endowed by nature with rare beauty ° 


and talent, and that fascination of manner 
which makes plainness lovely, and beauty al- 


most irresistible, she seemed created to win ° 


the hearts of all who approached her. Mar- 
ried at an early age to Christian the Seventh, 
King of Denmark, she was for a time the ob- 
ject of the unbounded love of her royal hus- 
band, and of the admiration and attachment 
of the people, while the devotion of the King, 
combined with the gaiety of her disposition 
and the fondness for amusement so natural to 
youth, rendered her highly popular with the 
Court. But, influenced by unworthy favor- 
ites who dreaded the effects of her power over 


his weak and volatile mind, the affection of 


the King soon diminished, and she found her- 
self, ere long, treated by him with neglect, 
while.the courtiers, whose experienced eyes 
perceived immediately an alteration in the 


feelings of her husband, no longer tendered } 


her the homage that had greeted her on her 
arrival. A wife without the love of her hus- 
‘band, a Queen possessed of no authority, the 
Situation of Matilda was painful in the highest 
degree to her proud mind and affectionate 
heart. But her high spirit scorned to submit 
tamely to neglect and humiliation. 
termined to use every effort to regain the af- 
fection of Christian, and to estrange him from 
her enemies. She knew well that the task was 
one of extreme difficulty, that she had to com- 
bat the united influence of the favorites of the 
King and his Minis@y, and that Christian, de- 
void of all stability of character, was entirely 
governed by those who surrounded him. 

The Queen was assisted in her design by a 
young man who was rapidly rising in favor 
with the monarch, John Frederick Struensee, 
Physician to his Majesty. He was of a highly 
respectable, though not noble family, and his 
merit in his profession, his brilliant talents, 
handsome person and pleasing address, pro- 
cured him many friends. Introduced at Court 


She de- ; 


‘through the friendship of a noble lady, his 
- ambitious spirit was not long idle; his ap- 
; pointment as Physician to the King he viewed 
> but as a stepping stone to higher honors, but 
touched by the beauty and unhappy condition 
> of the Queen, he sought to restore to her the 
; power she had lost, while he raised himself to 

greatness. Success crowned their efforts. 
’ The affections of Christian were reclaimed, 
? his former favorites and Ministers disgraced, 
> and in consequence of the increasing weak- 
’ ness of the King’s mind, in a few short months 
Denmark was governed wholly by the Queen 
and her adviser, Struensee, who was created 
a Count, in the name of Christian the Seventh. 

But, Struensee ere long, by. his bold innova- 
tions and attempts at reform, rendered the peo- 
: ple dissatisfied with his government, and they 
} murmured at finding the supreme power in the 
possession of a subject. At first he continued 
in the course he had marked out, without re- 
’ garding thesymptoms of discontent his actions 
called forth, like the hoarse murmurs of an 
} approaching storm; but when he found that 
$ discontent universal—when he found that sus- 

picion and hatred had taken the place of the 

popularity he had at first enjoyed, his courage 

at once forsook him; he became irresolute, 
confused and stunned by the dangers that sur- 
’ rounded him, and endeavored in vain to dis- 
’ cern some path that would lead him out of the 
’ labyrinth in which he had been involved by 
his good and patriotic intentions, but impru- 
2 


of those whom he governed. 

The Queen and Struensee had, in the step- 
; mother of Christian, the Queen Dowager Juli- 
ana Marie, and her son Frederick, two bitter 
but hitherto powerless enemies. The Queen 
Dowager had, even previous to the marriage 
of Christian, contemplated the possibility of 
her son’s attaining the sovereign power, either 
throagh the-early death of the feeble monarch, 
{or his mental incapacity. Shortly after the 
; arrival of Matilda in Denmark, Julianna, ac- 
companied by her son, had retired to the pal- 
; ace of Friedensburg, but being informed of the 
; popular feeling towards Struensee, she re- 
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moved to Copenhagen, with Prince Fred- 
erick. 

It was late in the season, but the Count, 
upon leaving the summer palace of Hirsch- 
holm, had gone to that of Friedericksburg, un- 
willing, in the excited state of the public mind, 
to return to the metropolis. There was still 
another reason that detained the royal party. 
It had long been contemplated to disband the 
Royal Foot Guards, consisting of five compa- 
nies of Norwegians, and disperse the men 
among other regiments, and the Queen and 

Struensee were anxious this dangerous mea- 
sure should be accomplished while they were 
absent from Copenhagen. 

It was late in the month of December. The 
youthful Queen sat at one of the windows of 
a magnificent apartment in the palace in deep 
. thought, her beautiful eyes bent on the snow- 

covered ground without, and her fair brow 
, contracted. At times a deep sigh would es- 
, cape her. Suddenly, Count Struensee entered, 
’ his face flushed, and his manner indicating 
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strong emotion. 
« A messenger has just arrived from the 
l Governor of Copenhagen, Madam,” said he. 


«The Royal Foot Guards were this morning 
- assembled on parade, and it was announced 
: by one of their officers, that it was the royal 
will that the Corps should be disbanded, and 
the men divided among other regiments. They 
instantly, with one voice, demanded a full dis- 
charge, or to be formed again under a differ- 
ent name. In vain did the officers remon- 
Strate with them; they became furious and 
rushed towards the gate of the city that leads 
to Friedericksburgh. Several companies from 
the garrison were commanded to follow them, 
to prevent their leaving the city; the rebels 
attacked them fiercely with sword and bayonet; 
a short, but terrific conflict ensued, and their 
pursuers were put to flight. Again were they 
attacked by the troops of the garrison; the 
fearful struggle was resumed; some of them 
were arrested, but a large number forced their 
way to the gate, and are now on the road to 
Friedericksburgh.” 
° Matilda became deadly pale. «What have 
you done?” asked she. 

«I deemed it best to comply with theirde- 
mands,” answered he. «I have written a de- 
cree, in which the King promises to grant 
them a fall discharge, and have despatched 
an officer with it to meet them. But, I dread 
, the most fearful resu!ts from this ill-omened 
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- eral insurrection. Alas! my royal. lady, it 
- may involve even you, good, angelic as you 


tumult. It may extend—it may become a gen- 
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> are, in its ruin. Oh! my Queen, suffer me to } 
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be the only victim,” continued he, throwing 
himself at her feet. «Suffer me to sacrifice 
myself for your safety—for the safety »f Den- 
mark; permit me to exile myself from a coun- 
try where I am hated, despised, ere that hatred 
extend to her whose unworthy servant I am. 
Alas ! I fear me it is even now too late. Al- 
ready has the bold voice of an ungrateful peo- 
ple been raised against their sovereign lady— 
already have they dared to accuse their Queen 
of injustice and oppression.” 

« No, Struensee,” replied Matilda with forced 
calmness, « never shall it be said that Matilda 
could desert her most faithful friend, because 
his superior mind excited the envy of the 
courtly circle, and his ardent efforts for the 
benefit of Denmark, procured for him the en- 
mity of a misjudging and prejudiced people. 
They cannot long remain thus blinded to their 
own interest—thus feeling hatred where they 
owe a debt of endless gratitude.” 

« Never, never!” exclaimed Struensee. «If 
I remain, not only will their hatred destroy 
me, but you, also, beloved lady, will share my 
fate. Who will protect you, should I perish in 
a vain struggle with a rebellious nation? The 
King, as your Majesty well knows, is the slave 
of those that surround him. Should he fall 


; into the power of those who seek to injure you, 


from him you have nothing to hope. And the 
number of your Majesty’s enemies” increases 
with each day. I have reason to believe that 
Count Ranzan has attached himself to the 
Queen Dowager.” 

« Ranzan! impossible!” exclaimed Matilda. 
«I had ever thought him one of our must de- 
voted friends.” 

«It is said that the abolition of the Council 
of State, of which he was a member, embittered 
him much against your Majesty and myself,” 
answered the Count, «as it dimintshed, in a 
degree, his rank and consequence, Nay, he 
even considered its suppression as ingratitude 
towards himself. But, oh! madam, grant my 
request, I implore you. Others, as well as 
myself, fear danger, should I remain. The 
Ambassador of your royal brother, has been 
warned of the perilous situation in which your 
Majesty is placed, and has earnestly entreated 
me to relinquish the office I have the honor to 
fill. If I, alone, were threatened—if, alone, I 
were exposed to danger, fearlessly would I 
brave my enemies, nor dream of banishing 
myself from your presence—of depriving my- 
self of the happiness of being near you—but 
force me not to be the cause of my beloved 
Sovereign’s destruction.” 

« And what will become of me, if you desert 
me?” said Matilda, endeavoring in vain to 
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conquer her emotion, which exhibited itself in 
the changing color, the quivering lip, and the 


tremulous voice. «Surrounded by foes, where : 


shall I seek a friend, a councillor? Struensee, 
do you love your Queen ?” 

«Ah! madam,’ exclaimed the Count, 
« wherefore that question ? Can you doubt, for 
a moment, the deep devotion ——” 

«Then leave me not,” interrupted Matilda, 
hastily. «Icharge you, Count Struensee, on 
your allegiance, to remain. Promise me, 
swear to me, if my commands, my wishes, 
have any influence over you, never again to 
mention this hateful subject. Nay,no remon- 
strances, if you value my friendship.” 

For a moment Struensee hesitated, then 
bending down and kissing respectfully the 
small white hand, «I swear!” murmured he. 

As he spoke, a page entered and informed 
him that the rebellious soldiers were approach- 
ing the palace, «I must leave your Majesty,” 
said the Count, « and endeavor to satisfy these 
unruly men. But be not alarmed, they will 
scarce attempt an attack.” 

« Beware of them, Struensee,” exclaimed the 
Queen, «see them not,speak not to them. Do 
not expose yourself to any danger for my—for 
Denmark’s sake.” 

She threw herself upon a chair as he left 
the room, and covering her face with her 
hands, wept bitterly. Alas! that the fierce 
passions of an unruly soldiery should bring 
tears to such eyes as hers! 

It seemed an age of agony ere Struensee re- 
turned. «They have gone,” said he, «the 
gallant Commander of his Majesty’s body 
Guards, was authorized to treat with them, and 
by dint of promising them all they wanted, in- 
duced them toreturn to Copenhagen. Heaven 
grant it may terminate peaceably.” 

« Heaven will grant it!” replied the Queen. 
«Is it not a good omen that they have been 
persuaded to leave the palace without the 
shedding of blood? Even so will we be enabled 
to overcome all the dangers and difficulties 
which surround us.” ' 

«It is over!” exclaimed Struensee, when 
shortly afterwards the Queen retired. «My 
doom is sealed, and alas! not only mine, but 
that of her whom I have so long, so devotedly 
loved. Yes, Matilda, thou art the object of my 
fervent adoration, though never have I dared 
to breathe in thy pure ear one word that would 
betray my passionate love for thee !” 

The Queen stood alone in her apartment, 
one hand pressed to her burning brow, the 
other held forcibly over her heart, as though 
to still its throbbings. But it was not the 
thought of danger to herself, or to Denmark, 
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: that brought the crimson to her cheek, or filled 
> the beautiful eyes with tears. She feared lest 
her agitation, her unguarded words, her anxiety 
to detain him near her, had betrayed to Stru- 
ensee the secret of her heart, so long, so care- 
fully concealed from all eyes. With the deli- 
cacy of a high-minded woman, she would have 
preferred death to a discovery which would 
have so deeply humiliated her, and which, 
judging the sentiments of others by those of 
her own pure heart, she feared must deprive 
her for ever of his respect and devoted friend- 
ship. Long had she loved Struensee, believ- 
ing it was but friendship; but when his popu- 
larity began to diminish—when he became an 
object of aversion, instead of admiration and 
respect, the strong indignation she felt against 
his enemies, her deep sympathy for his anxiety 
and mental sufferings, opened her eyes to the 
true state of her feelings towards him. Shocked 
beyond expression—scorning herself for what 
her exalted ideas of rectitude held to be a cul- 
} pable weakness, she struggled to overcome 
sentiments unfortunately too firmly established 
to be easily eradicated. But, although the 
ceaseless conflict embittered her life, even 
those who were constantly with her, even 
Struensee himself, had never, for a moment, 
$ suspected her attachment for him, so strictly 
> did she watch each word and action, so well 
did she guard the fatal truth. And the thought 
of having betrayed herself, caused her far 
more bitter agony than her*enemies could 
have inflicted, if she alone had been their 
victim. 

The demands of the Royal Foot Guards being 
complied with, the day following they dis- 
banded quietly and left Copenhagen. But, as 

they passed in large bodies through the streets 
’ of the city, they bade farewell loudly and in 
touching words to the inhabitants, who, al- 
ready irritated against Struensee, were almost 
moved to rebellion by the painful scene. 
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During the whole of the day, Copenhagen was 
in a state of the greatest commotion, and all 
efforts to calm the riotous populace, were vain. 
But, with night came tranquility, though not 
to the agitated mind of Struensee. 

The Minister now urged the return of the 
Count to the metropolis, believing, as all his 
enemies were there, that it was highly neces- 
sary for him to: be on the spot and watch their 
movements himself. With the greatest reluc- 
tance, Matilda consented; the excitement of 
the populace had awakened her fears, and for 
the first time she dreaded, not for herself, but 
for Struensee, the anger of a rebellious people. 
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Ir was the night ot the sixteenth of January. 
In the saloons of the palace was collected a 
brilliant throng, the rank, the valor, the wis- 


dom, the beauty of Denmark graced the splen- | 
did ball given by the youthful Queen. Who, ° 


that gazed on that gay assemblage, that saw ; 


the faces bright with smiles, or heard the sal- ° 
lies of wit and mirth, would have dreamed of | 
danger and death? The Queen, seeking in ex- } 
citement, relief from painful thoughts, seemed ° 


a bright spirit of life and gaiety receiving the 
homage of its votaries. The King, with dull, 
unmeaning face, sat playing at cards with 
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of honor te escort you there.” And accompa- 


nying these words with a menacing look, he 
left him. ; 





Ir was three o’clock in the morning when 
the king was awakened by the curtains of his 
bed being suddenly torn open. Alarmed, he 
sprang to his feet, gazed wildly around him, 


> and saw the Queen Dowager, Prince Frederick 
, and Ranzan, pale and agitated. « What means 


some of the confidential friends of the Minis- > 


ter, who, concealing all fear and suffering, } 


never appeared to greater advantage, although » 


a close observer might perceive, in the slightly | 


hurried manner and in the restless eye, tokens 
of a mind ill at ease. 


ewer 


The Queen Julianna formed the centre of a ; 
group composed chiefly of those who were dis- ° 
contented with the government of Matilda and 


Struensee, her stately form and haughty de- 
meanor harmonising well with her stern char- 


windows, apparently lost in deep and painful 
thought, stood the Count Ranzan-Aschenberg, 
onee the devoted friend, but now the bitter 
enemy of Struensee. A tall and handsome 
man, whose appearance indicated great 
strength, approached him. 


«Of what are you dreaming, noble Count?” : 
exclaimed he, laying his hand roughly on his ; 


shoulder. «Of revenge—of the eternal ruin 
of your enemy ?” 

As he spoke, the eye of the Count fell upon 
Struensee, and a mixed expression of pain 
and irresolution passed over his face. «Must 
it be to-night ?” asked he. 

«It must!” answered the other, fiercely. 
«To-night my regiment is upon guard at the 
palace; never again may so favorable an op- 
portunity present itself. What, Count! would 
you postpone for a single moment the glo- 
rious hour of vengeance? Would you give 
to the miscreant yet another day of pomp and 
power? Behold him!—how like a monarch 


this ?” exclaimed the terrified monarch. 

«It means rebellion, danger, death!” re- 
plied Ranzan. «There is an insurrection in 
Copenhagen. Ere long the infuriated popu- 
lace will be at the palace gates, vowing ven- 
geance against their oppressors, and seeking 
to vent their rage on the person of their Sove- 
reign.” 

« What can I do? Is there no escape?” 
cried the unfortunate Christian. 

« Sign these orders,” said Ranzan, «and your 


} Majesty is safe. If you refuse, nothing can 
acter and cold, pitiless heart. Atone of the ; 
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he looks !—how like a despot, moving among } 


his servile subjects—his slaves! But that 
proud eye shall lose its fire, ere to-morrow’s 
sun shall set. He shall have reason to regret 
that he ever injured or insulted the friend of 
Koller.” 

Ranzan remained silent, and seemed still 
irresolute. His ferocious companion noticed 
it. «Listen to me, Count,” exclaimed he, 
«think not to abandon the cause we are en- 
gaged in. If you are not at the place of ren- 
dezvous at three o’clock, I will send a guard 
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preserve you from death, and Denmark from 
ruin.” 

The monarch seized the orders from Ran- 
zan, and tottered to a table, where the Queen 
presented him with a pen. He was on the 
point of signing, when he saw the name of 
Matilda. He threw it from bim-indignantly. 
« My Queen, my wife! cause her to be arrest- 
ed—never!” exclaimed he, and he looked at 
them fiercely. 

The conspirators were in despair. Ranzan 
threw himself at his feet. 

« Listen to me, my liege,” exclaimed he, «if 
you sign them not, youare lost, without saving 
the Queen. Nay, they may even murder her, 
if you give not the order for her arrest. Ob! 
my lord, consider the danger to which you are 
exposed—think of the ferocity of the people 
you brave !” 

The Queen and Prince joined their entrea- 
ties to those of Ranzan, until at last the king, 
bewildered, overcome with fears for his own 
safety, consented. «I will sign,” said he, 
feebly. 

Alas! had some good augel withheld his 
hand, some benevolent spirit whispered in his 
ear that those around him had resorted to 
falsehood to gratify ambition and revenge! 

The unfortunate Matilda was aroused by a 
noise in the anti-chamber of her sleeping 
apartment, and immediately afterwards, her 
attendants, pale and trembling, entered, and 
scarcely able to speak from terror, informed 
her that Count Ranzan, accompanied by seve- 
ral officers, waited without, and desired to be 
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announced to her Majesty in the name of the 
king. 

« Ranzan!” exclaimed the Queen. « What 
can have happened! Fly to Struensee and 
bid him come hither instantly.” 
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THE LADIES’ 


« Alas! madam,” replied one of her attend- ‘ 


ants, «the Count has been arrested and 
taken to prison.” 

«Struensee arrested! then am I lost!” ex- 
claimed the Queen, covering her face with 
her hands. «But I will meet my fate boldly,” 
she added, after a moment’s pause, with a 
proud firmness. «They shall not see that I 
fear them.” 

Dressing herself hastily, she went to the in- 
truders. Ranzan, touched with a momentary 
sentiment of compassion, addressed her re- 
spectfully, and read to her the order for her 
arrest. Coldly and haughtily, she desired to 
read it herself. It was given to her, and 
glancing her eyes over it, she threw it from 
her with a smile of contempt. “I shall not 
obey the order, sir,” -aid she, calmly. « It bears 
the impress of treachery on your part, and im- 
becility on that of the king. Be assured, 
sir, I shall not submit to your authority.” 

« But permit me to entreat you, madam,” 
remonstrated Ranzan, « to obey the commands 
of the king. Do not irritate his majesty by 
refusing. It is not my authority, but his, you 
treat with this contempt.” 

« Commands—his commands!” exclaimed 
the Queen, disdainfully. « Commands, of the 
import of which he is probably ignorant! 
Commands forced from weakness and timidity 
by fraud and menaces! And shall a queen be 
the victim of such contemptible acts? Never! 
Conduct me to the king.” 

« Madam, I dare not. My orders are pe- 
remptory. You must accompany me imme- 
diately to Crouenburg,” said Ranzan, sternly. 

«Must!” repeated the Queen, haughtily, 
and she approached the door. Ranzan placed 
himself before her. “Do not compel me, 
madam,” said he, threateningly, «to employ 
force. The commands of the king must be 
complied with, as well against the pariner of 
his throne, as against the meanest of his sub- 
jects. Resistance is useless—permit me then 
to advise you to submit to what is unavoida- 
ble.” 

« Ah! wretch,” exclaimed Matilda, her eyes 
flashing with indignation, «dare you threaten 
met Dare you address such language to 
your Queen? Leave me, contemptible as you 
are—traitor! begone from my presence—I do 
not fear you!” 

Ranzan, enraged beyond expression, glanced 
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at her furiously, and made a sign to his offi- 
cers. One of them approached her and en- 
deavored to seize her. She extricated herself 
from his grasp, calling loudly for assistance, 
and flying to a window, threw it open, then 
turning to her assailants, « Hear me,” exclaim- 
ed she, “advance but one step, and I spring 
into the court below! Sooner would I die on 
those stones than fall alive into your hands! 
Approach me not, or my blood be upon your 
heads!” 

For a moment no one moved. It was a 
scene for a painter. That beautiful and cou- 
rageous woman, pale and majestic, with one 
arm raised menacingly towards that fierce 
group of armed men, like a pure spirit that 
sought to escape from the power of demons. 
She stood with flashing eye and curling lip, 
seeking not, even in that dread extremity, to 
disguise the scorn she felt for them, while the 
chill wind of the winter night played with her 
long dishevelled hair, that freed from its fas- 
tenings, fell like a silken mantle around her. 
Suddenly one of the officers sprang towards 
her, and ere she could accomplish her threat, 
caught her in his arms. In vain did she 
struggle to release herself, until at length, 
overcome by excitement and exertion, she 
fainted. 

In a few short hours, Matilda was a prisoner 
in the fortress of Crouenburg. Tortured with 
the knowledge that Struensee was in the pow- 
er of his enemies; that all her most devoted 
friends had been arrested ; reproaching herself 
bitterly with having detained the Count in 
Denmark ; her proud heart stung with anguish 
at the triumph of her foes, the unhappy 
Queen abandoned herself to despair, and so 
great was the agony of her mind, that her at- 
tendants trembled for her life. Courageous 
to the last, not for herself did she fear; she 
thought only of Struensee, of those who, 
through their devotion to her cause, were the 
inmates of a prison. 

The mental sufferings of Struensee were 
not less intense. The danger that menaced 


’ her he loved, as well as his own fearful situa- 


tion, almost deprived him of reason, and the 
near prospect of a violent death rendered him 
incapable of courage or firmness. When ex- 
amined by his enemies with respect to the 
feelings and conduct of the Queen towards 
him, he at first indignantly declared her per- 
fect innocence of the charges brought against 
her, but terrified by the tortures with which 
he was threatened, and confused by the artful 
manner in which he was questioned, he finally 
made a confession highly injurious to the un- 
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fortunate Matilda, a crime for which no 
excuse save partial insanity can be found. 

Four commissioners, bearing with them the 
fatal document containing’ the confession of 
the distracted Struensee, repaired to Crouen- 
burg. The Queen, whose superior mind had 
not been conquered by adversity, received 
them with proud dignity, and baffled their 
most artful attempts to lead her to criminate 
herself by her calm firmness. At last one of 
them, the Baron Schak-Rathlan, a man whose 
name should be forever branded with infamy, 
abruptly informed her that Struensee had ac- 
knowledged the truth of the accusations 
against her. 

«It is impossible !”’ she exclaimed. «Stru- 
ensee could never have been guilty of so base 
a falsehood—never could he have so wronged 
me !” 

«Believe me, madam,” answered the trea- 
cherous baron, «or rather believe the evidence 
of your own eyes. Behold this document 
which contains his declaration, taken from 
his own lips, and signed by himself. But 
since it is false, the most fearful tortures, and 
the most ignominious death, shall atone for 
the calumny he has dared to utter against the 
Queen of Denmark.” 


The blood forsook the cheek and lip of Ma- ; 


tilda. Her heart was torn with contending 
emotions. 
deeply injured her! And then she pictured 
him suffering the most excruciating agony, 
the most shameful death, and her resolution 
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Could Struensee indeed have so : 


was taken, her woman’s love triumphed over ; 
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all thoughts of seif. And if I also should 
sign that document,” asked sie in a low but 
firm voice, «may Struensee hope for mercy, 
for life ?” 

The baron bowed affirmatively, and handed 
her the paper. Trembling violently, she be- 
gan her signature, and had already written 
Carol , when she raised her eyes, and saw 
the baron watching her with an expression of 
joy and triumph so evident, that convinced of 
his treachery, she sprang from her chair. «I 
will not sign it,” exclaimed she, « you are de- 
ceiving me—Struensee has never committed 
so black a crime!” and overcome by the vio- 
lence of her agitation, she sank back fainting. 
The brutal Schak seized the pen, placed it 
between her fingers, and guiding her hand, 
while she was yet insenséble, added the re- 
mainder of her name. The commissioners 
then departed. 





On the Sth day of April, 1772, a sentence 
was passed, divorcing Matilda from her hus- 
band, and on the 28th, the unfortunate Struen- 
see perished on the scaffold. The king of 
England offered his unhappy sister a home in 
his dominions, and Zelle in Hanover was se- 
lected as her future residences» But her 
severe sufferings had undermined her constitu- 
tion, and four years afterwards she expired, a 
lovely and innocent victim of injustice and 
cruelty, 

Atice. 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


THOUGHTS OF THE PAST. 


Lixe soft tones of music, 
Scarce felt on the ear, 
Yet touching the spirit 
Wich melody clear, 
Ye steal through my bosom, 
Awaking each string 
That thrill’d to the breath 
Of affection’s light wing. 


Dear childhood! Few shadows 
Were thrown o’er thy head ; 

Few sorrows stule o’er thee, 
Few heart-drops were shed; 


And e’en, when outgushing, 
A tear lit thy cheek, 

A smile followed after 
Thy gladness to speak. 


Now, grief hath not found me, 
Yet, still, on my breast, 
When early day visions come, 

Pensive thoughts rest. 
Clouds darken not o’er me, 
But dim seems the sky 
To that which once sparkled 
In sapphire on high. 
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WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 


BY T. 8S. 


CHAPTER I. 


« But what will people say?” Mrs. Ashton } 
asked, looking into her husband’s face with 
a concerned expression. 

«I don’t know what we ought to think about 
what others may say,” Mr. Ashton replied, 
thoughtfully. 

« Why, how you talk, husband! I am sure 
it is of the first importance to avoid singula- 
rity !” 

«So you always say, and yet I never can 
see the force of your position. People will 
talk about each other; and even make censo- 
rious and disparaging remarks of those who 
are most perfect.” 

«Iam not so sure of thathusband. J never 
hear others remarked upon, that they do not 
deserve all that is said of them.” 

«So you think, Sarah. But they would 
have quite a different idea of themselves.” 

«They would, like hundreds of others, over 
estimate themselves, that is all.” 

«Trae, Sarah. And those who talk about 
us might say the same thing, if we found fault 
with what we considered the false position in 
which they placed us.” 

«1 should like to know who says any harm 
of us,” Mrs. Ashton quickly remarked, with 
indignant surprise. 

«Some of your best and dearest friends,” 
her husband replied, quietly. 

« Who ?” 

«QO, as to that Iam as wise as you.” 

« Then why do you speak as you do?” 

« Because I am not disposed to think we are 
an exception to the general rule. When I 
hear every one else remarked upon, I can 
hardly suppose we are going to escape.” 

« But it is the follies and foibles of others 
that are remarked upon.” 

“Of course. And our follies and foibles 
are thrown in with the rest.” 

«How you dotalk! But seriously, you are 
not going to leave this beautiful house, for a 
mean, little two-story affair?” 

«I should think it would be the most 
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prudent thing we could do to get a smaller 
house. My business is falling off, and I shall 
have as much asI can do to make both ends 
meet this year.” 

«But you can easily make up the next 
season. Besides, if we should come down in 
our style of living, people would say, that you 
were going behind-hand, and had been forced 
to adopt.a system of retrenchment.” 

« Well, suppose they did! what harm would 
that do ?” 

«Do! Why harm enough! Besides sub- 
jecting your family to unpleasant remarks and 
slights, you would lose your business standing, 
and without a fair credit, a merchant, you 
know, has up-hill work.” 

« Your last remark is far the most sensible 


one you have made, Sarah, and has in it much | 


weight. I see its force plainly, and am 
resolved to keep a good face upon things for 
a while longer.” 

«I knew you would come into my way of 
thinking,” Mrs. Ashton said, smiling triumph- 


antly. \ 


CHAPTER II. 


«Mr. Punctrvat says be kind enough to 
send him a check for that—” a lad remarked, 
as he came up to the desk where Mr. Ashton 
sat musing, presenting, at the same time, a 
bill’ for a quarter’s rent of his dwelling, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty dollars. 

« Tell Mr. Punctual that I am a little short 
to-day, but will send him the check to-morrow.” 
« Yes, sir,” the lad replied, and withdrew. 

Mr. Ashton then resumed his employment 
of ascertaining how near his resources for the 
day would come to meeting the several notes 
and balancés of borrowed money that were 
due. 

« Five thousand dollars to pay,” he said to 
himself, musingly, « and but five hundred in 
bank.” 


« Mr. Elder says, please send him the three 
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hundred dollars you borrowed of him last 
week,” said a porter from a large house up 
town, Who had entered the counting room 
unperceived. 

Mr. Ashton started, as if a blow had suddenly 
been struck upon the desk by his side. But 
he recovered himself in a moment, and said, 
with a smile, 

« Very well,tell Mr. Elder that he shall have 
it by twelve.” 

The porter withdrew, and the merchant ; 
resumed his calculations. ; 

«I am hard up at almost every place where 
I am in the habit of borrowing,’ he said. ; 
«Let me see. I wonder if I can’t venture on } 
old Humphreys for five hundred dollars. Yes 
I wili wy him. I know he has it, and he won't 
refuse me. Well, that sum, with five hundred 3 
dollars in bank make a thousand. Now who 
shall I try next?” There is Martin & Co., 
Jones & Milford, Todd & Kimber, and Mal- 
lonee. I must raise the balance among them 
some how ?” 

This matter settled, Mr. Ashton started out 
on his money-hunting expedition. His first 





him. 
« Well, Mr. Ashton, how are you this morn- 
ing?’ said that individual, with a pleased 


smile, as the other entered his counting room. : 


Humphreys was a merchant of the old school. 
Into the dashing «go ahead” schemes of the 


times he never entered. He had gotten rich ) 


in the old, cautious, straight forward way ; 


policy, was adding dollar to dollar, slowly 
and surely. f 

« A pleasant day, this, Mr. Humphreys,” 
Ashton said, in an assumed, lively, uncon- 
cerned tone. 

« Pleasant indeed, Mr. Ashton! Is there 
any news stirring?” 

« Nothing strange, I believe. How is busi- 
ness ?” . 

«O, about as usual with me. How is it 
with you ?” 

«Rather dull. Money comes in slow these 
times. And, by the way, have you five 
hundred or a thousand dollars that you can 
spare for a few days?” 

«I have a good deal more than that, Mr. 
Ashton, for which I have no present use. But 
whether I can loan it to you is another ques- 
tion.” 

Humphreys was a plain spoken, or rather 
an eccentric man, as it was called, and Ashton 
knew this. He was not, therefore, at all sur- 
prised at the plain, straight-forwardness of 
the answer. 


effort was with old Humphreys, as he called | 


and, in still pursuing his long adopted business 


’ 
; can spare a little. Step back a moment, andI 
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«Yes, that is the question, Mr. Humphreys. 
I am short to-day, and you would be doing 
me a favor by making up the amount. I can 
easily hand it back to you in a day or two.” 

« You own a carriage and a span of horses 
do you not ?” inquired old Humphreys. 

« Yes,” the merchant replied, a little annoyed 
at the question. 

«How much did they cost you ?” 

«I paid a thousand for the carriage, and 
eight hundred for the horses.” 

« And you live in one of Millington’s beau- 
tiful houses, at a thousand dollars a year, I 
believe !” 

« Yes.” 

«Mr. Ashton; I don’t want to offend you. 
But I must speak plain. A man who keeps a 
carriage and horses worth eight hundred 
dollars, and pays a thousand a year for rent, 
never ought to borrow money to pay his notes. 
If your ready money is short, go home and 
sell your carriage and horses, and supply the 
deficiency. And if that won’t do, move into a 
house at three hundred dollars rent, and save 
seven hundred. That is sensible advice, and 
if you take it, it will do you more good than if 
I were to lend you five thousand dollars. I 
am a plain spoken old man, Mr. Ashton, and 
you must not be offended.” 

If not seriously offended, certainly the 
money-hunter was pained and confused. He 
did not linger to reply, but bowing low, hastily 
withdrew. 

« They’ré hard run when they come to me, 
ha! ha!” said the old fellow, laughing to him- 
self, as Ashton withdrew. «They may ruin 
each other if they choose, but old Humphreys 
stands or falls by himself.” 

Mr. Ashton returned to the counting room, 


-and took a brief pause to recover his spirits 


ahd self-possession. He then sallied out 
again. But by this time it was eleven o’clock, 
and at twelve he had promised to return Mr. 
Elder three hundred dollars. 

« Any thing over to-day, Martin?” he said, 
in a lively tone, as he entered the store of 
Martin & Co. . 

« Well, I don’t know, Ashton, Perhaps we 


will see.” 

Mr. Ashton’s heart felt lighter. After look- 
ing over his bank account, Mr. Martin said, 

«I’m really very sorry Ashton, but we 
have only about fifty dollars in bank. I 
thought we had more. But, here are four 
hundred in uncurrent funds, averaging about 
two per cent. discount. You can have that 
sum for a couple of weeks. Perhaps you can 
turn it to advantage.” 
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«That is pretty tough, but, if you can’t do } 


any better for me, I suppose I must try it.” 

The four hundred dollars were counted out 
to him, and he passed his check for the 
amount, dated two weeks ahead. 


, notes 


« Plenty of money to-day, Milford?” asked . 
Mr. Ashton, entering the counting room of , 
> notes, and examining the endorsements. 


Jones & Milford. 

« Plenty as blackberries in December,” was 
the reply. 

«I want five or six hundred to-day. 
you squeeze me out a part of it?” 

« Not a dollar. We are, ourselves, short.” 

«Then I need not tarry here, long,” 
borrower said, and hurried away. 


Can’t } 


MAGAZINE. 


eee 


collateral”—throwing down a package of 
of hand. «And let me have it 
quick, for [have some borrowed money, be- 
sides notes, to pay, and must not keep my 
friends wailing.” 

«How much do you want?” inguired the 
broker, slowly and carefully going over the 


« Two thousand dollars.” 
«For how long?” 
« Thirty days.” 


«I hardly think I can spareit. And, any 


- how, this security is not all of it first rate.” 


our > 


« You know that it is perfectly good, Keen- 


>; er; and you know that you can get the money 


«Ashton is confoundedly hard run, I’m 
; and must have the amount named.” 


thinking,” remarked Milford to his partner. 
« Yes. 


going to stand itlong. The fact is, he is not 


a prudent business man, and, besides that, 3 


makes almost too great a dash. Isn’t that his 
carriage passing?” 

« Yes. And Mrs. Ashton is in it, dressed 
like a Queen, while her husband is running 
about hunting up money to pay his notes.” 

«Poor man! His weak desire for an estab- 
lishment, and vain show, will, I fear, ruin him 
at last.” 

In the mean time the subject of these 


And I’m not at all sure that he is ° 


if you havn't it by you. I am hard run to-day, 


« You are hard run, then?” the broker re- 
marked, looking Ashton keenly in the face. 

« Yes, I am, Keener. You have stood by 
me in several tight places, and you must not 
forsake me now.” 

« Well, I don’t know,” resumed the broker, 
in a deliberate tone. “I can’t say that Iam 


; satisfied with some of these notes.” 


2 
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remarks had turnéd towards his own counting ° 


room. Arrived there; he drew a check for 


three hundred dollars, ante-dated one day, and ° 


then proceeded with it to the store of Mr. 
Elder, who had sent for his account of bor- 
rowed money. 

« Here’s a check dated to-morrow,” he said. 
« You can deposit it to-day.” 

« Very well,” replied Mr. Elder, « that will 
answer.” 

«I’m glad of it, for lam short to-day. Good 
morning.’ And Ashton hurried away to tfy 
some more of his business friends. By one 
o’clock, he had raised three thousand dollars. 
But, half of itwasin uncurrentfunds. During 


the process, he had met with.more than one } 


rebuff, that touched him to the quick. 

« And now what is to be done?” he asked 
himself despendingly. For about the space 
of five minutes he sat musing in silence. At 


length he got up slowly and deliberately, and 3 


went to his desk. From this he took a large 
pocket book, and selected business notes, 
having over four months to run, and less than 
six, to the amount of two thousand five hundred 
dollars. With these he again sallied out, and 
soon found himself at the premises of an indi- 
vidual known as a shaver. 


«I want some money to-day, Keener?” he ° 


said abruptly, as he entered. «There is the 


«They are all as good as the bank, 
Keener.” 

«If not better than most of the banks, I 
wouldn’t give much for them.” 

« But I know them to be perfectly good. 
However, if you can’t accommodate me, say 
so, and let me be moving.” 

« Well, let me see. You want it very 
much ?” 

« Indeed I do.” 

«To accommodate you, then, I will let you 
fave the two thousand dollars for sixty.” 

« That is three per cent. a month !” 

«I know it is, But consider that I am risk- 
ing a good deal. The security is not all 
strong.” 

“Itis perfectly good, Keener.” 

«I can’t do better for you, Ashton. And! 
don’t care about the operation any how?” 

«Hand it over then,” the merchant said. 
The intimation ingeniously thrown in by the 
broker, that he was indifferent about the mat- 


} ter, decided him to accept the offer without 
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further parley. 

All the preliminaries settled, Mr. Ashton 
pocketed his two thousand dollars, less sixty, 
and went back to his counting room. He 
then assorted his uncurrent funds, amouting 
to about fifteen hundred dollars, on which he 
had to pay a discount of forty dollars, making 
his loss, on that day, in discounts, one hun- 
dred dollars. His borrowed money returned, 
and his notes lifted, the merchant turned 
homeward, as his dinner hour had arrived. 
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CHAPTER it. 


« Tae fact is, Sarah, we must sell our car- 
riage, and try to curtail a little,” Mr. Ashton 
said, after dinner. 

«Sell our carriage? Impossible !” 

« We could get along once very well with- 
out a carriage, and I think we must do so 
again.” 

« But what will people say to see us coming 
down. If we had never owned a carriage, I 
should not advise you to get one now, seeing 
business is so dull, as you say. But it will 
never do to give it up now. People would 
say that we were going to the wall, and there 
would be enough to try and push us there, if 


that were once said. QO, no, don’t think-of } 


it!” 

Silenced—but not convinced that it was 
right to continue his present style of living, 
Mr. Ashton returned to his store, and sat con- 


ning over plans and projects for raising } 


money on the next day, when the entrance of 
some one disturbed his train of thought. 

«Good day, Mr. Ashton,” said the indivi- 
dual, who proved to be his landlord. 

«Good day! How do you do, Mr. Punc- 
tual?” replied the merchant, with a feeling of 
uneasiness. 

«You have put my bill off again,” said that 
personage, coming abruptly to the point, 
«and now I have come for it myself. I like 
promptness in dealing, and am never satisfied 
with any thing else. When you have lived 
in my house for three months, my part of the 
contract is fulfilled. ‘Then I look for you to 
fulfil yours. Do you understand ?” 

« Perfectly,” said Mr. Ashton, turning to his 
desk, and filling up a check for two hundred 
and fifty dollars. It is true that he had no 
money in bank, but then the check could not 
be presented until the next day, and that 
would give him a little time. 

The landlord received the check in silence, 
and bowing low, departed. 

In about half an hour after the landlord had 
disappeared, a bill came in fora set of har- 
ness, new linings and eushions for the car- 
riage, &c. amounting to one hundred dollars. 

«I cannot pay this, just now,” Mr. Ashton 
said, with an air of impatience. 

«It has already been standing four months,” 
the man replied. «It is hardly fair Mr. Ash- 
tod, to keep mechanics out of their money in 
this way. We earn it hard, and always want 
it.” 

«You need not be insolent about it,” the 
merchant said, half angrily. «Come day after 
to-morrow, and you shall have your money.” 
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The mechanic turned away, muttering 
somewhat more loudly than he intended, 

«People say you make most too great a 
show to be honest, and I believe they are 
right.” 

Mr. Ashton’s quick ears caught the words. 
He dropped his eyes to the floor, and sat in 
deep self-communion for many minutes, while 
a bright red spot burned upon his cheek. It 
was, perhaps, half an hour before he resumed 
his investigation of the morrow’s monetary 
business. There was a calm self-possession 
in his manner, as he did so, and an air of deep 
resolve about him, that indicated the mastery 
of some weakness. 

At the usual hour, he returned home. After 
tea, his wife remarked, with a smile, as if the 
subject had been broached by him in a mo- 
mentary fit of business perplexity— 

« Well, husband, have you got over your 
strange idea about selling the carriage?” 

« No, Sarah,” he replied, in a serious tone. 

« Nonsense !” 

« But I am in earnest, Sarah. I find that we 
cannot support our present style of living, 
with safety.” 

« Indeed, indeed, husband—you are alarmed 
without cause.” 

«Indeed! I am not, Sarah.” 

« But hadn’t you better wait awhile, and see 
if business wen’t improve. I can’t bear 
the idea of it. And, then, what will people 
say ?” 

«I don’t know, Sarah, what they would say. 
But I can tell you what they do say.” 

«And what do they say?” inguired Mrs. 
Ashton, eagerly. 

« Why they say that we make most too 
much show to be honest! And what is worse, 
they are half right.” 

Mrs. Ashton was thunder struck, as they 
say; that is, she was so astonished and con- 
founded, that she knew not what to think or 
speak. At last she said, looking into her hus- 
band’s face, with her own pale and concerned 
in its expression, 

«Surely you must be trifling with me!” 

« No, Sarah, lam not. Of late, I have been 
so closely run for money to meet my business 
and accommodation paper, which is unusually 
heavy about these times, that I have been 
forced to put off many bills that were due, 
and should have been paid. Among these, 
was a bill from the carriage maker, for the 
new and beautiful harness, carriage linings 
and cushions. He called to-day for the fourth 
or fifth time, and I had to put him off again. 
He grumbled at it, and as he went away, mut- 
tered loud enough for me to hear him, « Peo- 
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ple say that you make most too much show to ; 


be honest, and I believe them.’ 


«This is too severe for me, Sarah, andI ? 


cannot stand it. If I have weakly yielded to 
my own inclinations and your desires, and in- 


am, nevertheless, honest ; and while a shadow 
of such a suspicion as that indicated, is rest- } 


ing over me, I can have no peace of mind.” 


did not reply. 


« And now, Sarah,” he resumed, « you know { there was room for the remark made.’ 


that I have considered you, and consulted you 3 


I still wish to } day I had to rack my brains for the means of 


But, I can no longer act as you wish, ° lifting my notes, and paying my borrowed 
unless I am fully satisfied that to act thus is : 


I think that we should sell our car- ? and dispirited, and unfit to enjoy an hour’s 
riage, and move into a smaller house; and ° 


my reason for thinking so,is founded upon ° 


in all domestic arrangements. 
do so. 


right. 


my knowledge of the fact, that as business is, 
and promises to be for some time to come, I 
cannot afford the expense to which they sub- 
ject us.” 

« And people say we make too great a show 
to be honest?” Mrs. Ashton remarked, in a 
tone of surprise, a little touched with indigna- 
tion, as her husband ceased speaking. 

« Yes, Sarah, they do.” 

« Well, they shall say it no longer. 


may say any thing but that. But to question 


your honesty is too much. Sell the carriage, } 
Yes, sell it to-morrow, and } 


did you say! 
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MAGAZINE. 
did when I sported an elegant carriage, and 
lived in a style of splendor beyond my ability to 
support.” 

« People can’t say that we make too great a 


show to be honest,” Mrs. Ashton remarked, 
dulged in a little display and extravagance, I | 


; would be no truth in the allegation. 

Mrs. Ashton listened with breathless inte- } 
rest while her husband was speaking, but, } 
although he paused for some moments, she ; 


good humoredly. 

«That they cannot. And, if they did, it 
would make but little difference, for there 
It is the 
truth that people say about us, that is of 
most importance.” 

«So I felt when you explained to me your 
real condition, and I saw, too plainly, that 


«I certainly was in a bad way,then. Every 


money. And when night came, I was sick 


pleasant, social intercourse. If I dreamed, it 
was of money, and notes and ruin. Fifty 


times it has occurred that there has been but 


; bankruptcy. 
? fair business. 


twenty minutes, or ten dollars between me and 
And, yet I was doing a very 
The fortunate sale which I 


/ made of the carriage gave me fifteen hundred 


dollars in cash, which helped me a good deal. 


It was so much money that did not have to be 
: returned. 


In a short time, we got into this 


} snug little affair of a house, at one fourth the 


They ' 


rent we had been paying, and I found quarter 


> bills of sixty-two and a half dollars much 


move into a smaller house next week. People | 


say that we are not honest! 
mustn’t say that!” 


O no, people 


ately about her husband’s neck. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ir was, perhaps, about a year after, that 
cheerful grate, in a snug little house, in a re- 


tired part of the city. 
them was neat and comfortable, and even ele- 


gant, though not on the scale of magnificence ; 


that they had once indulged. As. they were 


supper, Mr. Ashton remarked— 


«This morning, Sarah,I took up the last { «made a heavy aggregate. 


note I had out in the world. No man can 
now say that I owe him a dollar.” 

« You feel very comfortable then, of course,” 
his wife replied, smilingly. 


«I do feel very comfortable. Much more than I : 


more easily paid than those of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. And, besides this, our family 
expenses have been, quarterly, five hundred 


} dollars less.” 


And a tear stood in Mrs. } 
Ashton’s eye, as she drew her arm aflection- } 


} out for other than business purposes. 


«Impossible, Mr. Ashton !” 

«It is a fact, for I have kept, regularly, an 
account in my business, of all moneys paid 
Our 


; Carriage driver was a tax of three hundred 


‘ dollars a year. 


Feed for two, and sometimes 


three horses, extra servant hire about a large 
; house, and extra waste for extra servants, and 


; the thousand expenses which such an estab- 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashton sat, one evening, before a } 


lishment involves, swell up into no unimpor- 


} tant sum.” 


Every thing around } 


« And all this was not so much for the com- 


> fort it gave as to provide for the question, 


’ smiling. 
drawing up their chairs before the fire after ° 


What will people say 2?” Mrs. Ashton remarked, 
«“ How vain and foolishI was!” she 
added, more gravely. 

«All these things,” resumed Mr. Ashton, 
Over three thou- 


; sand dollars in the last year saved from ex- 
‘ penses, and obtained in the sale of horses and 
; Carriage, helped my business wonderfully. 
> And besides that, when [had once commenced, 


from a full conviction of its necessity, a sys- 
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tem of reform and economy, I carried it out in 
my store. I was more prudent and cautious. 
in buying and selling, reduced my business 
more to a system, and made my calcula- 
tions to rely less upon borrowing and more 
upon businessreturns. Gradually Isucceeded 
in reducing all my transactions to a safe and 


legitimate line, and now I feel the happy re- | 


sult of good resolution, followed by a rigid de- 
termination to carry them out. People may 
talk as much as they please now; I know that 


no one can say I owe him a dollar.” } 


| 
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« And you are so much happier than you 
were, dear husband! And I am so much 
happier. To do right and then rest satisfied, 
I feel, is much better than to be anxious that 
others may admire or speak well of us. A 
single year’s experience has taught me a great 
deal.” 

« We are both gainers, then,’ Mr. Ashton 
replied, «That is, we are better and wiser. 
May we never forget the lesson we have 


> learned, that the true sources of happiness lie 


within ourselves.”—Family Companion, 


enn ieee 


TRAVELERS’? 


EXAGGERATIONS. 


Ir is not a little curious to note the impres- ; rates, cunning, treacherous, and _thievish. 


sions of foreigners in regard to national man- 
ners, tinctured most generally with their pre- 
judice against the social or civil organization 
of the people among whom they are making 
observations. The following sketch of Eng- 
lish manners, and customs by Paul Honzer, in 
1598, is a fair specimen of the superficiality 
of observation and the prejudice of feeling 
which are exhibited by travellers in our own 
day—who give almost every peculiarity of a 
people in caricature. «They (the English) 
excel in dancing and music, for they are ac- 
tive, lively, though of thicker make than the 
French? They are good sailors and better pi- 


_—_—_— 


2 
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Above three hundred are said to be hanged an- 
nually in London. Beheading with them is 
less infamous than hanging. They are pow- 
erful in the field, successful against their ene- 
mies—impatient of any thing like slavery— 
vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, 
such as the firing of cannons, drums, and the 
ringing of bells, so that it is common fora 
number of them, that have got a glass in their 
heads, to go into some belfry, and ring the 
bells for hours together, for the sake of 
exercise. If they see a foreigner very well 
made, or particularly handsome, they will say 
—It is a pity he is not an Englishman.’ ” 





A THOUGHT. 


BY T. S. 


Bestpe a pleasant streamlet, 
I sat me down one day, 
And gazed upon the waters 
That gently moved away.— 
The bending flower, the beetling rock, 
And the tree of giant limb 
Through which the glorious light of heaven 
Came solemnly, and dim 
And the blue o’erarching firmament 
With its thousand cloudy isles, 
And the sun whose beams come down to us 
Like God, our Father’s, smiles— 
These, all upon its bosom 
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Were pictured to the eye, 
While the waters of that streamlet, 
Went pure and peaceful by. 


Oh, be my heart like that sweet stream 
That moves in light and shade, 

With the beautiful of earth and sky 
All pictured there, I said,— 

And may no dark pollution, 
No stain of sin be given, 

But my spirit pass as that pure stream 
All spotless on to heaven. 
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BIRDS AND SONG. 


THE HUMMING BIRD. 


Wuar fitter theme fora Poet’s inspiredsong, 


than this exquisite gem of the air? This gay 
rifler of sweets from Flora’s choicest favorites. 
Who, that has stepped beyond the city’s pre- 
cincts during the Summer, has not seen the 


wonderful little creature sporting amid the ; 
rich blossoms of the clematis, the trumpet ‘ 


bignonia, the white robed mylocariam, or the 


hosts of daily expanding flowers that deck the 
Who cannot re- ; 


gardens, fields and arbors? 
member the first time his eyes rested upon the 
tiny bird, with its breast of changeable gold 


and green, flitting about like a fairy thing ; and : 
how hard it was to conceive of it as a real | 
How perfect a picture do ; 


creature of earth! 
the following lines give of the bright little 
prodigal. The writer, we know not. His 


theme was the butterfly. But it will be no 
violence to hisexquisite verses, to change the 
subject of them, which, asking his pardon, 
should he ever discover the freedom we have 
taken, we now proceed to do: 


Like a winged gem, a thought of joy, 
The humming-bird seems on the air to rest, 
Now stoops the blushing flowers to kiss 
Or falls asleep on the tulip’s breast— 
I would not call it a useless thing, 
Nor deem it proud of its painted wing. 


O more like an Eden sprite it seems, 

In pity left, when the garden bright 
Was upward borne to a purer land, 

And shrouded for aye from mortal sight: 
It looks in the sunshine of earth to me, 
Like an exile doomed from heaven to be. 
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It seeks for itself the sunniest spot, 
And loves the breath of flowers fair; 
For perfume and light were the very things, 
That made it so blissful dwelling there : 
With its beauty left, and melody gone, 
Dost thou not deem it an exiled one? 


And we are banished from Eden too, : 
The beams of our glory dimmed and shorn, 
Let us love, then, the pure and bright of earth, 

And live as for those who for Eden mourn; 
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Go forth, on thy glad way! 
The Eagle of a hundred years, is not 
So happy in his towering pride of sway, 
As thou, in thy brief lot | 


How chaste—how worthy the pen of-a true 


; poet! Let us introduce another, Mary Howitt. 
; Gentle Mary Howitt, who loves birds and 
{ flowers with a pure heart fervently. Hear 
; how sweetly she sings of this « animated blos- 


Keeping warm in our hearts that fount of love, ° 


That springs by the throne of our Father above. > 


Softly melt into our soul these exquisite ; 


lines, making us love with a tenderer feeling 
the « Eden sprite.” Like it, let us keep ever 


ew 


unfolded our wings in the bright sun light of ' 


truth, and sip nectar from affection’s blossoms 


that spring up and cluster around us. Pure ° 


thoughts, like its rainbow pinions, will lift us 


above mean sensual delights, and honey from 


a thousand sweet flowers refresh our spirits. 


Sutermeister, an American bard, has given ;} 
us some fine stanzas on ‘this theme, a fit one | 


for any Poet. They are as follows: 


Bird of the Summer bower! 
Whose burnished plumage to the air is given, 
How thy bill dips in each luxuriant flower, 
How thy wing fleets through heaven! 


Thou seemst to Fancy’s eye 
An animated blossom born in air ; 


Which breathes and bourgeons in the golden sky, : 


And sheds its odors there. 


Thou seemst a rainbow hue 
Touched by the sunbeam into life and light; 
As cuts thy rosy wing the welkin through 
In its eternal flight. 


Thou art not born of Earth! 
Thy home is in the free and pathless air ! 


10 
5 The wild flower eglantine bloomed on thy birth, 
1€ : . 
4 And threw its fragrance there. 
9 
je 
The green and spangled dell, 
For thee diffuses its sweet scent and hue: 
Thou drinkest, from the tulip’s ample bell, 
st, The late and early dew. 


I love, sweet bird! to see 
Thy crimson plumage in the morning clear— 
Thy gambols—thy capricious revelry 

In the thin atmosphere. 


How thou art full of life— 


ar 
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How art thou joyous through thy transient hour— 


For thee, the morning air with sweets is rife— 
For thee, blooms the May bower. 
12” 


som”: 


The humming bird !—the humming bird, 
So fairy-like and bright ; 

It lives among the sunny flowers, 
A creature of delight! 


In the radiant islands of the East, 
Where fragrant spices grow, 

A thousand, thousand humming-birds 
Are glancing to and fro. 


Like living fires they flit about, 
Scarce larger than a bee, 

Among the dusk palmetto leaves, 
And through the fan-palm tree. 


And in the wild and verdant woods, 
Where stately Moras tower— 

Where hangs from branching tree to tree, 
The scarlet passion-flower. 


Where on the mighty river banks, 
La Plate or Amazon, 

The Cay man like an old tree trunk, 
Lies basking in the sun ; 


There builds her nest, the humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood— 

Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood. 


She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 

As the Capanero tolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree. 


All crimson is her shining breast, 
Like to the red, red rose ; 

Her neck the changeful green and blue, 
That the neck of the peacock shows. 


Thou happy, happy humming-bird, 
No winter round thee lowers; 

Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers. 


A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee for life is given ; 

Thy food the honey from the flowers 
Thy drink the dew from heaven ! 
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How glad the heart of Eve would be, 
In Eden’s glorious bowers, 

To see the first, first humming-bird 
Among the first spring flowers. 


Among the rainbow butterflies, 
Before the rainbow shone ; 

One moment glancing in her sight, 
Another momefit gone! 


Thou little shining creature, 
God saved thee from the flood, 
The eagle of the mountain laad, 
And tiger of the wood! 


Tue last rays of the sun were gilding the 
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Who cared to save the elephant, 
He, also, cared for thee, 

And gave those broad lands for thy home, 
Where grows the cedar tree. 


For us to attempt to add more, would be 
like gilding fine gold. ‘Turn back the leaf 
again, fair reader, and muse over the sweet 
verses we have spread out before you, worthy 
the « winged gem” of which they discourse so 


; eloquently, while we retire and leave you to 
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THE BACHELOR OF GQ@TTINGEN. 
[FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LACROIX.] 
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tall spire of the principal church of Goettin- | 


gen, aS Doctor Fornarius dismissed his pupils 
and returned to his study. It was in the 
month of December; the ground was covered 
by a thick coat of snow, and the cold north 
wind whistled down the deserted streets. The 
sedentary habits of the good doctor made him 
chilly, and his study was provided with a 
stove which radiated its gentle heat through 
the room. 


at the extremity of the suburbs, and completely 
isolated. A high wall surrounded his little 


your own innocent thoughts. 





faction, and opened upon his knees his favor- 
ite book, when a light tap was heard at the 
door of his study. 

«Come in,” cried Fornarius, evidently 
annoyed at the disturbance. «Ah! is it you, 
Frank,” added he, in a more gentle tone, at the 
sight of a young man, who came timidly for- 


» ward, «sit down, and warm your frozen hands; 


then tell me what brought you here at this 
time,” and he pointed to a seat near his own 


> chair. 
The house of Doctor Fornarius was situated 5 


The young man, after having divested him- 


. self of his hat and cloak, took the seat desig- 


> nated, with an embarrassed air. 


garden, that was thickly shaded, in the sum- ; 


mer season, with trees. 


His windows were } 


constantly closed against the curious gaze of } 
the vulgar, and his door was only opened for 3 


a select few. This mysterious existence, to- 


gether with the extreme austerity of his man- ‘ 
ners, had contributed, no less than the diversi- | 
ty and real depth of his knowledge, to extend ’ 


the fame of the learned Fornarius. He was 
said to be versed in the oceult sciences, and 
deeply initiated in the arcana of the cabalistic 
arts. 

On the evening in question he had just sank 
into his large arm-chair covered with leather, 
now much defaced, with an air of great satis- 


OO eee 


Fornarius 
fixed upon him, for some time, a scrutinizing 
look, tempered, however, with a kind expres- 
sion. He was young; his frank countenance 
framed, as it were, by his blond hair, beam- 
ed with intelligence. His eyes, habitually 
dreamy, were sometimes illuminated by ardent 
thoughts, he was the favorite pupil of Forna- 
rius, in consequence of his wonderful appre- 
hension, and his zeal for study. 

« Master,” said he, suddenly, raising his 
eyes toward the Doctor with a diffident air, 


; “your lecture of to-day has interested me 


—_——w~wr 





deeply. Your learned remarks upon effects 
and causes displayed a subtle spirit which has 
let nothing escape; which seemed equally to 
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comprehend the hidden principle of all things, 
and to distinguish the bonds which unite one 
to another—” 
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«My son,” interrupted Fornarius, with a ; 


modest gravity, “there are, undoubtedly, in 


envelope of the most trifling thing in nature, 
an eternal truth, a ray of the supreme science. 
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said Fornarius. « Well! I consent. But con- 


¢ ‘ . ° - m 
‘ siderable time will necessarily be occupied ; 


our operations and our researches will bring 
us far into the night, and I cannot consent, for 


; any consideration, to allow you to be exposed 
these philosophical investigations, an attrac- ; 
tive power, and an end worthy of a noble am- ; 
bition :—Yes, I believe there exists under the ° 


But to what mortal has all the arcana of na- 


ture been revealed ? 
the foolish vanity of believing myself more 
than mortal!” 


too, burn to know. Dear master,” added he, 
in a low tone, «let me open to you my heart.” 


ly. «Speak in all confidence.” 


«I confess to you,” said Frank, in a hesitat- 


most admirable, the most precious in my eyes, 
is the power to predict and explain the future.” 


God preserve me from ; 
2 tion. 


to the danger of returning home at so late an 
hour at this season. You must accept the 
hospitality I offer from my heart, and remain 
with me during the night; to-morrow-morning, 
you will be free to attend to your daily occu- 
pations.” 

«I accept, willingly, your obliging proposi- 
If you will allow me to remain till day 


> in your study—” 
«Oh! master,” cried Frank, with enthusi- ° 

asm, «you have said that truth is a noble end. } 

Life, is to seek truth; the end to know it! I, 


ve 


«No, no, you are young and need repose— 
a whole night without sleep would not agree ve- 
rv well either with your age or constitution ;— 


; as for me,I am accustomed to wakefulness, 


; so that it does not break in upon my habits or 
« Speak, my friend,” said Fornarius, quick- ; 


affect my health. With your permission, you 


> shall finish your bight in my chamber, whiist 
; I will await here the return of day.” 

ing manner, « that of all the advantages you 
have derived from your profound studies, the 


«It is true, my son, thatI have sometimes } 
succeeded in reading the book of destiny; > 
but, believe me, ignorance of the future is of- | 


ten better than a knowledge of it, and those 


with a terrible recompense.” 


« What is this recompense, my father, since } 


you deign to allow me to address you thus; I 
will brave it and am ready to advance, if you 
will initiate me into the mysteries of necro- 


Without giving his young guest time to 
reply, Fornarius rang the bell which brought 
in, immediately, his old housekeeper. 

“Martha,” said the doctor, «make a good 
fire in my chamber, and put clean linen on 
the bed. Frank will take my place, there, to- 
night—but, first, go to the cupboard, here is 


, the key, and bring one of those long-necked 
who indulge in this rash desire, often meet } 


¢ 


bottles, with red seals, which are upon the 


} second shelf.” 


After Martha had brought what he com- 


> manded :—«It is well,” said the doctor, “now, 
, leave us, and hold yourself in readiness to re- 


} turn when I shall call you. 


mancy, and reveal to me the chances which } 


fortune holds in store for me. 
when I say, that my gratitude—” 

At these words, Fornarius fixed his two 
little piercing eyes upon Frank, who could 
not help reddening under their gaze. 
most imperceptible smile played upon the 
lips of the Doctor. 

«I could have desired to induce you to re- 
linquish this project,” replied he, « but since I 
would be unable to do that, I must first say to 
you, that, my science only bears upon occur- 


thoughts. 
that you wili attain, through my care and in- 
fluence, a high fortune; but whether or not 
you will remember the poor Fornarius then, 
my art does not inform me.” 


ever forget the services which you will have 
rendered me?” 
« You desire, then, that I should proceed ?” 


Thus, I well know, by necromancy, ° 


Believe me, } 


This,” pursued 
he, presenting a glass to Frank, and opening 
the bottle, « will keep our minds active ané 
fortify us against fatigue. I drink to your 


’ success, my young neophyte, and hope that, 
; for your debut in your career of honors, you 
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will soon obtain the degree of Doctor, now the 
object of your ambition.” 


The glasses were struck together, and 


: Frank, as much to do honor to the wine of 
’ Fornarius, as to his cordial hospitality, swal- 
; lowed ata draught the golden liquid which 
> was poured out for him. 

rences and facts, not upon sentiments and ; 


; 
g 
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2 
; 
; 
2 
; 
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> 
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‘ 


> entered hastily. 
? almost beside himself, «make haste to return 


At this moment a violent knock was heard 
at the door, which caused Frank to tremble. 

« Who is there?” asked Fornarius in an 
angry tone. «Can Martha have forgotten the 
charge I gave her? Who can wish to see me 


? at such an hour!” 
«Oh! my good, my excellent master!” ; 
cried Frank, «can you believe that I should ° 


An old man, whom Frank at once recog- 
nized, as the confidential servant of his uncle, 
« Meinherr Frank,” said he, 


home, your uncle is dying.” 


a 
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« Can it be possible?” cried Frank. 

« Alas! meinherr, the gout with which he 
has suffered so severely for some days past, 
has, they say, fallen upon his chest, and his 
physician assures us that he has but few 
hours longer to live.” 

«So worthy a man and so good a relation !” 
murmured Fornarius, deeply affected. «I re- 
gret, my dear Frank, the interruption of our 
interview, but go, you have not an instant to 
lose.” 


senger, «I will soon follow you.” 

Then reseating himself, and regarding For- 
narius with wonder at his emotion. «I see 
how it is,” said he, «this is one of those pan- 
ics, to which the health of my uncle, a little 
affected by excess, has habituated us. The 
attack may have been more violent this time; 
but there is no serious danger. 


> 


2 


} wish you to share ultimately. 


e more. 
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have conceived of vast enterprises, which I 
If you are re- 
ally attached to me, follow—we will part no 
Abandon this house, and give up your 
place; we will live together; my fortune shall 


> be at your disposal.” 


«It will, undoubtedly, be hard for me to 
break, at once, into all my habits, and I am no 
longer at an age to begin a new kind of life. 


; But, no matter; it shall not be said that For- 
} narius’s ever refused any thing to his friend 
«Go on,” said Frank, turning to the mes- } 


Frank. I will go, immediately, and dispose of 
my house.” 
«I will buy it of you, my brave Fornarius, 


>and from this moment, if you desire it, you 
’ may consider me your debtor in the sum of 
> twenty-five thousand florins.” 


« Agreed; with that I will be enabled, by 


; settling a small pension upon her, to recom- 


Let us pur- 


sue, I pray you, our object, for I am impatient ° 


to know—” 


Fornarius, more and more surprised, was > 


about to commence his operations, when ano- 
ther messenger arrived, making piteous cries 
and groans. «Ah! what a misfortune !—my 
good master, my excellent master !—” 

« Well,” demanded Frank, hastily. 

« He is dead.” 

« Dead, do you say? 
of that ?” 


many times vainly asked for you!” 


covering his face with his hands. 
see him! Let us run—” 


; to his lessons and 


pense the long services of my old house- 
keeper.” 

« As you please.” 

Fornaruis followed his pupil. Soon, thanks 
the credit which he en- 


; joyed with the influential members of the Uni- 


> 


; versity, Frank obtained, after a public ex- 
, amination, the degree of Doctor. 


This title, 


> which placed him equal in rank, if not in 
? merit, with his preceptor, changed in him,a 


Are you well assured ° 


very little it is true, those marks of deference 


> and respect which he had shown him previ- 
« Alas! meinherr, his spirit departed whilst > 
I supported him in my arms, after he had | 


ously. Fornarius, who attached but little im- 
portance to any thing but the reality of his sen- 


? timents, did not perceive this change. 
« My uncle, my dear uncle!” cried Frank, } 


«I will yet : 


wees 


«Stop, my friend,” said Fornarius, «grief } 
) faculties of Goettingen: Frank coveted this 
in his last moments, a relative who cherished, : 


unseitles your mind. After having neglected, 


and fixed upon you for his heir, do you not 
fear that this late haste will be attributed to 
the base suggestions of personal interest?” 

« How!—Do you desire me, Fornarius, to 


abandon the house of my uncle'to the rapaci- } 


ty of servants, or to the pillaging of strangers? 
And who, besides myself, should render fu- 
neral honors to one who has been to mea 
second father? No, no, do not attempt to stop 


me: nothing will prevent me from accom- } 


plishing a duty so sacred.” 

«Go, then,” replied Fornarius, «and may 
Heaven protect so worthy a son.” 

Some days after, Frank entered the study 
of Fornarius in deep mourning. 

«My uncle,” said he, «has left me all he 
was worth. Iam rich; but I do not wish to 
be deprived of the lessons you have promised 
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Frank was rich eroagh to live without en- 
gaging in any public employment—but his am- 
bition increased with his wealth. The death 
of his uncle left vacant a place in one of the 


second heritage, and after the interim of a 
year, during which it was entrusted to a poor 
savan, to give time for the young candidate to 
take, at least, the appearance of a man, For- 
narius succeeded, by invoking the memory of 
the uncle, in getting the nephew named as suc- 
cessor. 

The desire to distinguish himself, stimulated 
the natural taste of Frank for study, and For- 
narius served at once as a guide in his pur- 
suit of knowledge and a living repository of 
human science. His great acquirements 
gained him more eclat in consequence of his 
youth ; his lectures were already attended by 


numerous and select audiences, and his name 


) 
§ 


§ 


me, or the counsels of your experience. I ° 


; began to spread in the learned world. 


For- 


; narius has passed by a rapid transition from 


the position of a preceptor to that of an equal 
and friend, and from the last to that of a privy 
councillor, Frank, no longer remembering 
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from his great knowledge and influence. The } 
abstractions of science and ambition had taken ; 
from his mind all recollection of the twenty- 
five thousand florins which he had promised 
for the house of Fornarius and for which the ; 
honest Doctor had no other guarantee than the 
word of the purchaser. One day, however, 
after many severe struggles with himself, 
Fornarius determined, with regard to this sub- { 
ject, to hazard a request of the new Doctor. 

« Meinherr Frank,” said he to him, timidly, 
(for he had accustomed himself, of late, to pre- 
fix this respectful appellation when he addres- ° 
sed his old pupil,) «it is five years, to-day, 
since I have had the honor of aiding you with : 
my counsels, and I feel within myself “that | 
that they have not been entirely useless.” 

« Do you mean, by this, that I have been re- | 
miss in my duty to you?” asked Frank, with ‘ 
hauteur. 

«I do not say that, precisely, meinherr,” 

« Are you not treated in my house as an 
equal ?” 

« I appreciate, as I should, the honor of such 
a situation.” 

« Of what do you complain, then? and why 
do you recal the date and importance of the } 
services you have rendered me ?” 

« Because, meinherr, it is precisely five 
years since I left my little house.” 

« Well, what of that?” 

« Why,” added Fornarius, with embarrass- > 
ment, « poor Martha has not yet received the 
first quarter of the pension which I was to pay 
her upon the twenty-five thousand florins—” | 

« Do you believe me capable of breaking my : 
promise, and was it but personal interest which ° 
prompted you to follow me? It is a fine time, 
truly, to dream of such a trifle, when I am so | 
much occupied with your future and our com- : 
mon fortune. Listen to me, Fornarius: there 
is at this time, a vacant ckair at Vienna—it is | 
an important post, and one which will enable 
aclever man to rise rapidly. You have in- } 
fluence with the Minister on whom this em- 
ployment depends ; demand for me, this favor. 

I am certain that, upon your recommendation, 
I shall receive the appointment, Then we 
will go together and I shall be able, at last, to } 
make you a noble return.” 

Frank’s reputation had extended even tothe } 
Capital of Austria. The appointment to the } 
chair he solicited, was made with little delay, 
and, as soon as it was announced to him, he 
left, with Fornarius, for Vienna. The know- ; 
ledge he displayed in this elevated sphere, gave ° 
him a new degree of celebrity, and, in a short ° 
tine, all Germany spoke with admiration of ; 








his old master but for the profit to be derived { the profound learning and great eloquence of 


{ longer be of service 
> think of retiring—” 


> main in a precarious position 


> esteem for you, Doctor. 
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Doctor Frank. His fortune increased with his 
fame; he was appointed, successively, tomany 


} rich sinecures, which were, in some sort, the 
; evidences of the particular esteem of the gov- 


ernment. Finally, the dean of the University 
Council having retired, on account of his age, 
Frank was appointed to his place. Fornarius 
judging, then, that the ambition of his old pu- 
pil would now be satisfied, and that he should 
no longer need his counsel, determined to 


; leave him, for he groaned, in secret, at the in- 


creasing indifference and the manner of 
Frank, daily growing more and more haughty 
toward him. 


« Meinherr,” 


stammered Fornarius, tremb- 


> ling with emotion and perhaps regret, at the 


thought of being compelled to leave him, « you 
are now rich and at the height of honors—for 
me, I am becoming old, my devotion will no 
toyou. Itistime I should 


«I shall not permit that, assuredly. Nothing 


- could induce me to deprive myself of your ex- 


perience and your services, honest Fornarius.” 
« But, meinherr, 1 am not at an age to re- 


” 





« Ungrateful man! Do you dare to call the 
independent and honorable situation you oc- 


cupy in my house, precarious !” 


«If you would only,” added Fornarius ina 
supplicating tone, «deign to remember the 
twenty-five thousand florins !” 

«How! MustI find you ever only an annoy- 
ing creditor ? and do you believe me an insol- 


’ vent debtor? I should be careful to-day of 


placing a sum in your hands which would, 
perhaps, confirm you in your foolish thought. 
of leaving me oi 

« But, meinherr,” replied Foranius, with 
tears in his eyes, « you will not refuse, for old 
Martha sg 

« That woman again! Truly it is strange to 
observe the obstinacy with which some people 
mingle trifling with the most important affairs, 
and desire to constrain persons filling high of- 
fices, to partake of their miserable fancies. I 
am wounded, my brave Fornarius, to see that 
you accord to me so little justice. Yet, a lit- 
tle patience, one step more andI reach the end 
—I attain the last round of the ladder of power. 
Do you hear that, my venerable savan ? The 
Prime Minister,” added he in a low voice, «is 
much worn by age and fatigue; he has much 
He should be coun- 
selled to take repose. He has also shown an 
affection for me. The Emperor, it is said, has 
spoken of my talents. Let us each actin such 
manner toward your friend, thathe may de- 
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termine when the proper moment shall come, 
to make, with his majesty, an effort in my 
favor.” 

From this day Fornarius made frequent 


visits to his illustrious friend, who loved his > 


simple and open character as much as he es- 
teemed him for his immense acquirements. 
The Minister often consulted him upon his 
private affairs as well as upon questions of 
public interest, and Fornarius, attending both 
to the interest of Frank and the health of the 
Minister, induced him to obtain the Emperor’s 
consent to his retirement and the appointment 
of his prolégé. 

The brightest hope of Frank was, at last, ac- 
complished; fortune had conducted him by 


and left his citizen’s dwelling to occupy one 
of the most splendid palaces in Vienna. 

The crowd of courtiers, of solicitors, and 
persons of all ranks who filled the anti-cham- 


bers, the few first days after his installation, } 


rendered futile the efforts of Fornarius to reach 
the new minister. At last, the doors were 
opened to his repeated supplications, and it 


had facilitated. When the usher announced 


Doctor Fornarius, his Excellency made a sign 
to the two secretaries, who wrote under his 
dictation, to retire. 


« Ah! my lord,” cried Fornarius, when they ‘ 


had gone out, “ have pity on your old precep- 
tor—am I not still your friend ?” 

« What do you desire of me?” demanded 
the minister, coldly. 


« That you grant me your hospitality. Since » 


you left me alone in your house, it has been 
sold by your order, and I am, absolutely, with- 
out an asylum and without resources.” 


« Your necessities have wearied my gener- } 
osity, meinherr Fornarius; my goodness to } 


you has only encouraged the new piece of in- 
solence of which you are now culpable, I be- 


lieved that you, at least, understood the duties - 


which my high functions impose upon me, and 
the distance which they now throw between us.” 


MAGAZINE. 
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, «Heaven preserve me from a want of the 
» respect I should have for your dignity. But, 
? will your Excellency deign to remember that 


I am a stranger in this city 5 
« And who desires to detain you here ?” 
Fornarius, at this cruel remark, endeavored, 
vainly, to hide a tear which trickled down his 
wrinkled cheek and lost itself in his long grey 





> beard. 
} «My lord!” replied he, falling on his knees 


before the minister, «I have left all to follow 
you. I gave up, at your request, my profes- 


> sorship and occupations, which were my only 


resource and my only pleasure. I have not 
enough left, at this moment, to take me to 


} Goettingen—I have no hope but in you x 
the hand to the highest honor attainable by } 
him. He bid a final adieu to professorships, } 





« Am I, then, your banker ?” 

« However, my lord, the twenty-five thous- 
and florins for which you gave me your pro- 
mise “3 

«Insolent wretch! if I had the weakness to 
; make this promise toa miserable necroman- 
cer, have you been able to flatter yourself that 





; the minister will ratify engagements drawn 


} from the inexperience of a youth? Go! Re- 


; turn to your house, and to your diabolical oc- 
was with a respectful fear that the good Doc- } cupations.” 
tor mounted the rich staircase of this grand 


dwelling, the entrance of which, to Frank, he } 


«Pity my old age, my lord! It is late, the 
> night is dark—the snow covers the street.” 

«Go! I tell you, or I shall call my servants 
to force you into the street !” 

«It is useless,” replied Fornarius, rising 
; proudly, and fixing his piercing eyes upon the 
minister, «and since your Excellency refuses 
me shelter in your palace at Vienna, I shall do 
> well to remain in my dwelling at Gottin- 
} gen.” 


gn puted 


At these words, Fornarius pulled the bell- 
> chord: Frank cast a glance of wonder around 
; him, and soon discovered that he still occupied 
> the same place in the study of Doctor Forna- 
> rius. 

« Martha!” cried the Doctor to the old house- 
keeper who made her appearance, « re-con- 
duct Herr Frank to the street door: I am not 


bed to be occupied by a simple Bachelor of 


; Gattingen !” 


_—es a eek RN RN eer OO) Yes ees sees 


Let the measure of your affirmation or de- ; 
nial be the understanding of your contractor ; } 


for he that deceives the buyer or the seller by 
speaking what is true in a sense not intended 
or understood by the other, is a liar anda thief. 


Never compare thy condition with those 
above thee; but, to secure thy content, look 
} upon those thousands, with whom thou 
> wouldst not, for any interest, change thy for- 
tune or condition. 


so foolish as to allow my chamber and my’ 
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No more, no more—O, never more returning, 
Will thy beloved presence gladden earth ; 
No more wilt thou with sad, yet anxious, yearning 


FELICIA HEMANS. 


Cling to those hopes which have no mortal birth. $ 


Thou art gone from us, and with thee departed, 
How many lovely things have vanish’d too: 

Deep thoughts that at thy will to being started, 
And feelings, teaching us our own were true. 

Thou hast been round us, like a viewless spirit, 
Known only by the music on the air ; 

The leaf or flowers which thou hast named inherit ° 
A beauty known but from thy breathing there ; 


For thou didst on them fling thy strong emotion, 


The likeness from itself thy fond heart gave; 
As planets from afar look down on ocean, ; 
And give their own sweet image to the wave. 


And thou didst bring from foreign lands their trea- 
sures, 
As floats thy various melodies along 
We know the softness of Italian measures, 
And the grave cadence of Castilian song. 
A general bond of union is the poet, 
By its immortal verse is language known, 
And for the sake of song do others know it— 
One glorious poet makes the world his own. 
And thou—how far thy gentle sway extended ! 
The heart’s sweet empire over land and sea ; 
Many a stranger and fair flower was blended 
In the soft wreath that glory bound for thee. 
The echoes of the Susquehanna’s waters 


, We say, the song is sorrowful, but know not 


What may have left that sorrow on the song; 


' However mournful words may be, they show not 


The whole extent of wretchedness and wrong. 


: > They cannot paint the long sad hours, pass’d only 


In vain regrets o’er what we feel we are. 


; Alas! the kingdom of the lute is lonely— 


Cold is the worship coming from afar. 


} Yet what is mind in woman but revealing 


In sweet clear light the hidden world below, 


> By quicker fancies and a keener feeling 


Than those around, the cold and careless know ? 


» What is to feed such feeling, but to culture 


A soil whence pain will never more depart ? 


: The fable of Prometheus and the vulture, 


Reveals the poet’s and the woman’s heart. 


Unkixdly are they judged—unkindly treated— 


By careless tongues and by ungenerous words ; 


’ While cruel sneer, and hard reproach, repeated, 


Jar the fine music of the spirit’s chords. 
; Ww ert thou not weary—thou whose soothing num- 
bers 
Gave other lips the joy thine own had not? 
; Didst thou not welcome thankfully the slumbers 
Which closed around thy mourning human lot ? 


| What on this earth could answer thy requiring, 
For earnest faith—for love, the deep and true, 
: The beautiful, which was thy soul’s desiring, 
But only from thyself its being drew. 


Paused in the pine woods words of thine to hear. } How is the warm and loving heart requited 


And to the wide Atlantic’s younger daughters 
Thy name was lovely, and thy song was dear. 


Was not this purchased all too dearly ?—never 
Can fame atone for all that fame has cost. 
We see the goal, but know not the endeavor, 
Nor what fond hopes have on the way been lost. 
What do we know of the unquiet pillow, 
By the worn cheek and tearful eyelid prest, 
When thoughts chase thoughts, like the tumultuous 
billow, 
Whose very light and foam reveals unrest? . 


‘ 
? 


In this harsh world, where it awhile must dwell ! ‘ej 


* Its best affections wrong’d, betray'd, and slighted— 


Such is the doom of those who love too well. 


‘ Better the weary dove should close its pinion. 


Fold upits golden wings and be at peace, 


> Enter, O ladye, that serene dominion, 


Where earthly cares and earthly sorrows cease. 
Fame’s troubled hour has clear’d, and now 
replying, 
A thousand hearts their music ask of thine. 
Sleep with a light the lovely and undying 
Around thy gravye—a grave which is a shrine. 
L. E. L. 
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Retierousty keep all promises and cove- 


though afterwards you perceive you might 
have done better. 


nants, though made to your disadvantage, | estates, is but the selling of a fountain to buy 


‘a fever, a parting with content, to buy neces- 
: sity. 


Tur ambitious labors of men to get great 
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EDITOR’S AND PUBLISHERS’? 


Ovr number for this month all will acknowledge 
to be quite an improvement on the last, both in 
appearance, and in the quality of its literary con- 
tents, although we have had little more time to pre- 
pare it than was allowed us to get up the issue for 
February. But we have made good use of that 
time. Many articles now presented, are of deep 
interest ;and none of them contains a sentence cal- 


NOTICES. 


Tue Fersrvary Nomprr.—When too late to 


; substitute any other embellishment, we discovered 


culated to depress, rather than elevate the moral ? 
} arrangements, we are glad to state, are now so 


feelings. For the future, we shall have more leisure 


to select, from our ample resources, matter of the } 


choicest kind, as well as to give our own mind free 
play, and our own pen more activity. A valued 
and gifted correspondent is engaged in writing for usa 


series of articles, which will possess much interest. ‘ 


In transmitting his first paper, he says—* My in- 
tention is to work up the beauties of the elder 


4 


¢ in this country. 


Poets, and Dramatists, interspersing them with such ; 
} Edinburgh, and is much larger than either of those 


; which were published in that city, while it is furnish- 


desultory and easy remarks as may tend to make 
up a pleasant vehicle for the glorious extracts. I 
think this will please you much, and give your read- 
ers the very cream of works so difficult of access at 
this time.”? It will please us much, and our readers 
of course. 


Our Sree: Piratr.—We present our readers this 
month, with the largest mezzotint engraving that 
has ever appeared in any Magazine in the country. 
But this is not all—besides being the largest, it is 
the most uniquely attractive and pleasing one also. 
Turn back and leok again at the mild, demure, 
half innocent, half artful face of the maiden, as she 
sits so patiently in the balcony, trying to entrap 
Mrs. Smith’s grown up son, and say if she does not 
really deserve to succeed. Most certainly she does. 
Strange that those “nice young men at number 
ten” are not conquered, and brought humbly to her 
fect in a single day! Hear her! 


Miss Bell, I hear, has got-a dear 
Exactly to her mind, : 

By sitting at the window pane 
Without a bit of blind; 

But I go in the Balcony. 
Which she has never done; 

But arts that thrive at number five, 
Wont take at number one, 


*Tis hard with plenty in the street, 
And plenty passing by, 

There’s nice young men at number ten, 
But bless me, they’re so shy ; 

And Mrs, Smith across the way, 
Has got a grown up son, 

But la! he hardly seems to think, 
There is a Number One. 


> ed at half their price. 
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; markably low price of $2. 


’ that the fancy portrait we had ordered instead of a 


fashion plate, for our last number, was not, in execu- 
tion, what the artist promised it should be. This 
we cannot but regret very much. We thought that 
we were really going to present something very 
pleasing; but it did not turn eut so, notwithstand- 
ing the cost of the embellishment was heavy. Our 


made, that we shall not again be liable to such a dis- 
appointment. 


Monument To Water Scott.—aA. L. Dick, of 
New York, has just brought out one of the largest 
and most splendid engravings that has ever appeared 
It represents the monument to 
Sir Walter Scott, now in the process of erection at 


R. G. Berford, at Publishers’ 
Hall, 101 Chestnut Street, is the agent for this city 
from whom impressions can be obtained at the re 
Those who have not 
seen the print, can form no idea of its real beauty. 


For Apri. we shall be out in good time. Prompt- 
ness and excellence is our motto. On this we base 
our hopes of success, and so much confidence have 
we in a discriminatingy sound judging public, that 
we have no fear for the future. If we make excel- 
lence our standard, we shall soon be widely known 
and duly appreciated. 


InpucEMENTs TO SugscrisE.—Look at our pros- 
pectus on the cover, and see what liberal induce- 
ments we offer to those who wish to take our Maga- 
zine. 


Lapy’s Mustcat Lisrary.—For $3, the Ladies’ 
Magazine, and Lady’s Musical Library will be sent 
for one year. For notice of latter work, see cover. 


Size anp Price. oF ovr work.—Observe, that we 
? 

give, monthly, rorty-EIGHT pages of reading matter, 

for only TWo DOLLARS per annum. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


First Ficure.—Drab colored merino coat, 
trimmed with-gimp, of same color,—small cape and 
hanging sleeves. Dress of blue gros de Naples. 
White bonnet, with cap and pink flowers. 

Seconp Ficgure.—Green silk dress and purple 
velvet mantilla, trimmed with a bias fold. Apple- 


> green velvet bonnet, with orange flowers. 
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